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NEW BOOKS.... 





SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 


By EpMoNnpDo DE AmICcIS. 


Translated from the Italian by Stanley 


Rhoads Yarnall, M. A. This edition is made from new electro- 


type plates, and has been very carefully printed. 


It contains 


forty-five phhotogravure illustrations, index, anda map. Bound 


in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 


Cloth ornamental, in 


cloth box (with slip covers), $5.00; half calf, gilt top, $10.00; 


large-paper edition, in two vols., 


limited to 150 copies, $10.00. 





HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
Adrift in the City; or, Paul Con- 


- pad’s Plucky Fight. Iifustrated 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


HARRY CASTLETION. 
Elam Storm, The Wolfer. 


The Missing Pocketbook; or, Tom 
Mason’s Luck. [Illustrated 12mos, 
cloth, each $1.25. 


1 





EDWARD S. ELLIS. 
The Path in the Ravine. 
The Young Rancher. Ilustrai_d 
t2mos, cloth, each $1.25. 
EDWARD KING. 
Under the Red Flag. Illustrated 
I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LUCY C. LILLIE. 


Alison’s Adventures. [Illustrated 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


Bronte, Charlotte. Complete Works. 
4 vols, 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Title 
on leather label. $3.00. 


Derby, Edward, Earlof. The Iliad 
of Homer. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top. Title on leather label. 
$1.50. 

Knight, Charles. 
the Best Authors. 
cloth, gilt top. 
label. $4.50. 

Gibbon, Edward. History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Title on leather label. $3.75. 

Hume, David. History of England. 
5 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Title 
on leather label. $3.75. 


Macaulay, Thomas  Babington. 
History of England. 5 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top. Title on leather 
label. $3.75. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Tales of a Grand- 
father, 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Title on leather label. $3.00. 


Half Hours with 
6 vols., I2mo, 
Title on leather 





HOUSEHOLD EDITION.—Con. 
Scott, Sir Waltcr. The Waverly 
Novels. 24 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Title on leather label. $18.00. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. 
Linen buckram cloth, gilt top, 2 
vols., 12mo, $2.00. 


Carlyle, Thomas. The French Revo- 
lution. Linen buckram cloth, gilt 
top, 3 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 

Eliot, George. Romola. Linen buck- 
ram cloth, gilt top, 2 vols., 12mo., 
$2.00, 


Wharton, Grace and Philip. Wits 
and Beaux of Society. Linen buck- 
ram cloth, gilt top, 2 vols., 12mo, 
$2.00. 


Wharton, Grace and Philip. Queens 


of Society. Linen buckram cloth, 
gilt top, 2 vols., 12mo, $2.00. 


All the above sets bound in half 
calf, gilt top (extra width of back and 
corners), at $1.50 per volume, 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRICE Five Cents # 


Of Recent Date and 
aze—Worthy of Attention. 


The New and er Edition 


Henry Cingsley' 


NOVELS. 
Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
Now Completed in Twelve Volumes. 


Newly composed in type specially cast, 
well printed on g paper, and 
neatly and handsomely bound. With 
frontispieces by well-known artists. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, per vol., 
$1.25; also in handsome three-quarter 
morocco, with gilt top sets (only in 
this binding ), $32.50. 

The great revival of interest in the 
novels of Henry Kingsley, which has 
resulted from the publication of this 
new and well- edition, has 
Leer vue of the most events 
in recent literature. The emphatic 
verdict of enthusiastic approval which 
the press and public, of both Great 
Britain and America, have pronounced 
upon the work of Henry Kingsley is 
most significant and interesting, oc- 
curring as it does years after Henry 
Kingsley’s death. 


1. Geoffry Hamlyn. 

. Ravenshoe. 

3- The Hillyars and Burtons. 
4. Silcote of Silcotes. 

5. Stretton. 


wy 


6. Austin Elliot and the Harveys. 

7. Madile. Mathilde. 

8. Old Margaret, and Other Stor- 
ies. 

9. Valentin and Number Seven- 
teen. 

10. Oakshott Castle and the Grange 
Garden. 

11. Reginald Hetherege and Leigh- 
ton Court. 

12. The Boy in Grey and Other 
Stories. 


‘‘Henry Kingsley was born to wear 
the purple_of romance. Where 
will any one who is ordinary and sane 
find better comradeship? Scarcely 
outside the novels of Walter Scott. 

Messrs, Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den’s edition of this despotic and sat- 
isfying romancer is timely, well- 

rinted, and comfortable to hold. 

hose who love Kingsley will love him 
again and better for this edition, and 
those who have not loved have a joy 
in store that we envy them.’’—7he 
National Observer. 

“To renew your acquaintance with 
Henry Kingsley is for Henry Kingsley 
to stand forth victorious all along the 
line. His work, in truth, is moving 
and entertaining now as it was mov- 
ing and entertaining some thirty odd 
years ago.’’— The Fall Mall Gazette. 


Ward, Lock Bowden, 








td. 15 E. Twelfth St., 


Jewel Mysteries | Have Known. 


By Max PEMBERTON, author of ““The*Lit- 
tle Huguenot,” etc. With about fifty illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville and Fred 
Barnard. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards, $1.50. 


Home Carpentry for Handy Men. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON-YouNG, author of 

“Every Man His own Mechanic,” etc. With 

over 550 illustrations. Medium 8vo, 784 

pages, cloth, $3.00. 

Comprising—(1) Carpentry and Joinery for 
the House. (2) Carpentry and Joinery for 
the Garden. (3) Carpentry and Joinery for 
the Farmstead. 


On the Cars and Off. 


Being the Journal of a Pilgrimage Along 
the Queen's Highway to the from 
Halifax in Nova Scotia to Victoria in Van- 
couver’s Island. By DoUGLAS SLADEN, 
author of ‘‘The Japs at Home,” etc. With 
nineteen beautiful collot pictures of 
Canadian scenery, and about eighty cuts 
in the text. Medium 8vo, in original and 
artistic binding, $6.00. 


A Popular History of the Reform- 


ater pub ener nnn 
By the late G. T. Bettany, B.Sc., 
author of “ The World's Religions = The 
World's Inhabitants,” etc. With about 400 
illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
“The tone of this work is excellent. Its 
learning and critical scholarship are com- 
petent.”— The /ndependent, New York. 


The Poet’s Bible: 
Old Testament Division, 


The Poet’s Bible: 


New Testament Division. 
Edited and arranged by, Rev. W. GaRR 
HorpDeER, author of “The Silent Voice.” a 
Crown 8vo, buckram, bevelled, each $1 
“One of the most ‘beautiful ’ anthologies 
7 - English language.”"—7he Christian 
ader. 


The Family at Misrule. 
By ETHEL TURNER, author of “ Seven 
Little Australians,” ‘“The Story of a Baby,” 
etc. With 29 original illustrations. :2mo, 
cloth gilt, $1.00. 


The Story of a Baby. 
By ETHEL TURNER, author of “Seven 
little Australians.” With illustrations by 
St. Clair Simmons. Medium 16mo, elegant 
cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


A POPULAR AND ACCURATE 
HANDBOOK. 


Practical Palmistry. 


A Treatise on Cheirosophy Based upon 
Actual Experiences. By HENRY FRITH, 
author of “How to Read Character in 
Handwriting,” etc. With about 40 explan- 
atory diagrams, 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A Man’s Foes. 
A Tale of the Siege of Londonderry. By 
Mrs. E. H. STRAIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
“The story she tells with masterly skill is 
that of the memorable defence of De 
A chronicle of intense and unflagging inter- 
est."— The Daily Telegraph. 


By Thrasna River. 


The Story of a Townland. Given by one 
John Farmer, and edited b his friend, 
SHAN F. BULLOCK, author of “ The Awk- 
ward Squad.” With full-page illustrations 
by St. Clair Simmons. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, $1.50 
“It may be said that with the single exce 
tion of Miss Barlow's books no such delight- 
ful story of Irish life has seen the light for 
years.”—Public Opinion. 


New York. 
London. 
Melbourne. 
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The Faience Library. A new line of literary gems, carefully edited and printed 
ree , with wide margins, photogravure frontispieces, and attrac 
tive title-pages. Daintily illustrated and bound, being in every respect models of book- 
making. 12 vols., 16mo. cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.00; full leather, per vol., $1.50. 
THE FAIENCE VIOLIN. LA BELLE NIVERNAISE.  L’AVRIL. 
The other volumes in this choice series are the following : 





Abbé Constantin Light of Asia Tartarin of Tarascon 
Abbé Daniel Lucile Tartarin of the Alps 
Cranford Tales from Shakespeare | Vicar of Wakefield 





The Wandering Jew. By Evctxe Scr. With 18 full-page illustrations, in- 
cluding two photogravure frontispieces. Two vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, illustrated. $3.00; white back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 
The present edition of Eugéne Sue’s famous romance is printed from new plates 
from the original Chapman & Hall edition. This romance still holds its own as one of 
the masterpieces of French literature. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas [loore. With biographical 
sketch by NATHAN 

HAsKELL Do xg, notes, and index to first lines. Two vols., illustrated with photo- 
gravure portrait and other illustrations, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, fancy 
paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

Tom Moore’s exquisite sense of rhythm, his genuine warm Irish heart his keen, 
flashing wit, all make him one of the best loved of household poets. The present 
edition bas been carefully edited and printed from the author’s own original ten-volume 
edition of 1841. 


Keats’s Complete Poetical Works. With biographical sketch by N. H. 
LE. Notes, appendices, index to 
first lines, ete. Tilustrated with photogravure portraits and original drawings. Two 
vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, per set, $3.00; white back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, per 
set, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, per set, $6.00. 
The text of the present edition is a reprint of the latest Buxton-Forman edition. 
It contains every line of verse that, so far as is known, ever proceeded from Keats’s 
pen. Portraits, facsimiles, and other interesting illustrations add to its value. 


The Scottish Chiefs. By Janz Porter. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
illustrated, $3.00; white back, fancy paper sides, $3.00; 














half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 
For a century Miss Porter’s “Scottish Chiefs’? has been the delight of successive 
generations, The illustrations are carefully made from photographs depicting the 
scenes where the events of this prose epic were carried on. 


The Artist’s Series of Classic Prose and Poetry. This new line of 
beautiful books is 
one of the most suitable for gift purposes that can be imagined. Each volume is 
beautifully illustrated, printed on fine paper with ample margins, decorated with 
floral designs of great variety, printed in soft tints. The binding and box are in 
harmony with the artistic page effects, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 15 
vols., 12mo, gilt top, per vol., $1.50. 








Abbé Constantin | Idylls of the King Paul and Virginia. 
Childe Harold Lady of the Lake Tales from Shakespeare 
Cranford Lalla Rookh Tartarin of Tarascon 
Evangeline | 


Light of Asia Tartarin on the Alps 
Favorite Poems Lucile Vicar of Wakefield 


Beautiful Houses. By Louis H. Grsson. With over 200 illustrations. On 
vol., 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

Since the publication of his “(Convenient Houses’? Mr. Gibson has made a careful 
study of the architecture of many countries, with the view of adapting many of the 
excellences of foreign houses to the requirements of American life. The book is his- 
torical and deseriptive, suggestive a practical to all connoisseurs of architecture 
and of book-making. 


Ekkehard. A Tale of the Tenth Century. By JoszpH VictoR von SCHEFFEL. 
——————— With photogravure illustrations. Two vols., 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; 
half calf, $4.50. 
Von Scheffel’s “Ekkehard’’ stands in the very forefront of historical novels. 
Nearly 150 editions have been published. The translation has been revised, notes have 
been added, and illustrations by famous German artists reproduced. 


The Life of Christ. By Dean Farrar. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illus- 
trated, per set, $3.00; white back, gilt top, per set, $3.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Dean Farrar’s “ Life of Christ ’’ glows with gorgeous Oriental coloring and enthu- 
siastic impressiveness. The volumes are finely illustrated with eighteen pictures from 
authentic photographs. 








The Life of Washington. By Wasurnerton Irvine. Two vols.,12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, gilt top, per set, $3.00; white back, 
gilt top, per set, $3 00. half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 
No words of introduction are needed for Irving’s “ Life of Washington.’’ It is 
recognized as the standard authority for every true American. The present edition is 
handsomely illustrated with portraits. 





New Popular Edition of Handy Volume Classics. Beautifully printed 
on fine paper, and 
bound in a unique style. 47 vols., 18mo, white back, fancy paper sides, per vol., 50c. 
The Abbé Constantin. Cranford. Tales from Shakespeare. Sesame and 
Lilies. Lady of the Lake. Lalla Rookh. Robert Browning’s Poems. 
Paul and Virginia. Lucile, etc., etc. 
Just the thing for a dainty inexpensive gift. A full list of titles and descriptive 
list sent on application. 


4%-Ask for Crowell’s Edition—there are many cheaper editions, but none that com- 
pares with ours in style and quality. 


Toe advance orders already received for this new style of binding indicate largely 
increased sales over that of any previous season. 








Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. By Cuaruss E. L. Wineare. 53 
illustrations, 12mo, gilt top, $2.00, 
Mr. Wingate has gathered into this volume an extraordinary amount of informa- 
tion relating to Julia Marlowe, Mrs. Siddons, Ellen Terry, and other famous actresses 
who have indentified themselves with “Juliet,” ‘‘ Beatrice,” ‘“Cleopatra,"’ etc., etc. It 
serves as a running history of the English stage in one of its most interesting phases. 


Beauties of Shakespeare. By the Rev. Wiz11am Dopp, LL.D. Two yols., 
16mo, gilt top, with photogravure frontispiece. 
$2 50; half calf, $4.50. 


Dr. Dodd’s work has been from the beginning a book of great popularity. 1t is 
now published from new plates, with many additional passages,and no pains: have been 
spared to make it a perfect anthology. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. A series of the best books for young people by 
well-known authors. Issued in an exceeding- 
ly attractive form, with colored frontispieces, vignette title-pages, and many illus- 

















trations. 
Black Beauty The Adventures of a | Water Babies 
Carrots Brownie Lob Lie by the Fire 
Alice’s Adventures in | Jackanapes and Daddy | The Peep of Day 
Wonderland Darwin The Story ofa Short Life 
The Little Lame Prince | Cuckoo Clock — the Looking- 
Glass 


16mo, edition, per volume, 75 cents; 8vo edition, white cloth with floral designs, and 
pages decorated with fancy colored borders, per vol. $1.25. 


The Three Apprentices of Moon Street. Translated from the French of 
GrorGEs MonTORGEUIL, by Hun- 
tington Smith. With illustrations by Louis Le Rivérend and Paul Steck. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Miller’s Year-Book. By J. R. Mruter, D.D., author of “Silent Times,” 
“ Making the Most of Life,” “The Every Day of Life,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth, ornamental binding, with portrait, $1,25. 


In the Land of Lorna Doone. And other pleasurable Excursions in England. 
By Wriic1am H. Riverina. One vol., 173 











pages, cloth $1.00. 
With unusual appreciation of all that is beautiful and a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, Mr. Rideing pictures scenes famous in history with fascinating vividness. 


The Vesper Library, This new line of dainty books comprises judicious selec- 
tions from the works of many of the most popular divines. 
They will prove useful for daily reading, and attractive holiday and birthday gifts. 7 
vols., 16mo, white cloth, gilt top, with portrait, per vol., 75 cents. 





Doers of the Word. By Dean Far- | The Child Jesus. By Dean Sran- 
RAR. LEY. 

The Hidden Life. By the Rev. J. R. The Eternal Goodness. By CHARLES 
MILueEr, D.D. KINGSLEY. 

There Go the Ships. By C. H. Christian Progress. By F. W. Ros- 
SPURGEON. 


ERTSON. 
The Spirit of Love. By Freprerick D. MAvRICE. 


The Narrative of Captain Coignet. Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850, An 
autobiographical account of one of Napo- 
leon’s body guard. Popular edition, jully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Famous Leaders Among Women. By Saran K. Botton. 1 vol., illustra- 
ted with portraits, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs, Bolton in her long series of biographical writing has succeeded in robbin 
“Memoirs” of the terrors which the very term used to convey to the youthful mind. 
She makes biography as entertaining as fiction. Her selection embraces great variety 
and an opportunity of chronicling wonderful events. This is one of the most charming 
of Mrs. Bolton’s “ famous” books. 


Jack Alden. A Story of Adventures in the Virginia Campaigns, ’°61—’65. By 
———— _ WarRREN LEE Goss. 16 illustrations by Frank T. Merrill, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Goss is known as one of the best writers on war stories. Every boy who has 
read his “Jed” or “Tom Clifton” will surely want a copy of “ Jack Alden.” 


Booklets in New and Fancy Bindings, A series of short, practical, and 
interesting vclumes,daintily bound, 
and intended to fill the wants of those desiring inexpensive booklets of real value for 
gift purposes. 26 volumes, 35 cents per volume. 











The additions to this popular series for this season are as follows: 


Sweetness and Light. By MarrHEw The Blessing of Cheerfulness. By 
ARNOLD, the Rev. J. R. Mruusr, D.D. 
Master and Man. By Count Totstoi | Love and Friendship. By Rap 


Too Good tobe True. By E.S. ELxrort. Waxpo Emerson. 


The [Minute [an on the Frontier. By the Rev. Wrz11am G. PuppEroor, 
Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. Puddefoot has lived the life of a frontiersman. He himself has witnessed the 
exciting scenes that take place on the border. As a contribution to the history of our 
country those sketches are destined to be more and more prized. 


Chilhowee Boys in War-Time. By Saran E. Morrison. 3 illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

All who followed the adventures of the young pioneers in Miss Morrison’s “Chil- 
howee Boys ” will be delighted to renew their acquaintance with them during the War 
of 1812, which came with peculiar hardship on the settlers of Tennessee. 


London Idyllis. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, $1.25. 

It is through such books as Mr. Dawson’s that one appreciates 
the pathos and beauty of a great city like London, in which there are more and dee 
tragedies of love, heroism, sacrifice, and crime than in any other city in the world. 


How Tommy Saved the Barn. By James Ors. 1 vol., 8vo, 87 pages, with 
rontispiece, ornamental binding, 50 cents. 
The story reads like a transcript from real life, and will specially appeal to those 
who are interested in the beneficent work of the “ Fresh Air Fund.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


8 Neen report of the Secretary of the Treasury comes late, for 

reasons which are supposed to add to its importance. No 
other member of the Cabinet is allowed to report directly to Con- 
gress, and not to or through the President. Mr. Carlisle, how- 
ever, formally and ostentatiously foregoes this advantage, and 
withholds his report until it has been heard and approved by the 
whole Cabinet. In this way the report acquires significance as a 
manifesto from the whole Administration from the President 
down, and confirms what we said last week of Mr. Cleveland’s 
purpose to ‘‘force the fighting’’ on the line of cancelling the 
greenbacks so as to enable the Treasury to dispense with a gold 
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surplus for their redemption. Mr. Carlisle does not devote his. 
report so exclusively to that one theme as Mr. Cleveland did with 
the part of his message not furnished by Secretary Olney. But 
more than two-thirds of the document are taken up with making 
a case against the continuance of the Treasury notes in circula- 
tion. It is thus plainly intimated that the Administration is ready 
to employ the tactics of 1893, and to cover the general sins of its 
policy by pressing a nostrum, which it professes to regard as the 
remedy for all our troubles. 

That it will succeed in this instance, as in the attack on the 
purchase of silver, we do not believe. Its first disadvantage is 
that its prophecies in that case have been so gravely falsified by 
the event, that Mr. Cleveland’s credit as a financial prophet is 
badly damaged. Not one of the fine things which the repeal of the 
purchase clause was to do for us has been attained. What has 
been accomplished is the proof that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle 
have no such insight into the financial problems of the day, as a 
large part of our people give them credit for. They have cried 
“Wolf !’’ too often for the people’s belief. 

Another obstacle to their success is the difference in the busi- 
ness atmosphere of the country. In 1893 we had just begun to enter 
upon a time of severe depression, and the first months of such a 
time are always marked by panic and excitement. Any remedy 
which is offered to the busiiess world with strong assurance of its 
value, is certain of a favorable hearing. When it emanates from 
men in such high place it is all but sure of adoption. That state of 
things has passed away, and, although there will be an effort, 
strongly supported by the monometallist press, to revive it, we do 
not believe that it can be recalled. "The country has learned to 
suffer, despairs of easy cures for its troubles, and is not going to 
dispense with hearing both sides of the question. 

Besides this, the Republican leaders have made up their 
minds not again to stultify themselves as they did two years ago. 
The principles of their own party,now as then,suggest a better rem- 
edy for the evils of our present situation, and by that remedy they 
mean to stand this time, instead of accepting their cue from 
advisers hostile to their principles. 


Mr. CARLISLE begins, of course, with a statement of our 
financial history for the year, which ended with last June. He 
admits a deficit of $42,805,223.18 in the revenues of that year, 
and an increase of the interest-bearing debt to the amount of 
$112,318,700. ‘ring the year ending November 1st. He prog- 
nosticates the income of the present year to come within two mil- 
lions of the expenses of the last, but such an increase of expenses 
as will leave a fresh deficit of $17,000,000. This comparatively 
favorable budget for 1895-96 is based on the assumption that the 
customs duties will bring $20,000,000 more than last year, the 
internal revenue duties $15,000,000 more, and the post office 
$10,000,000. The motive for these roseate predictions is reached 
when we come to the paragraph in which he pleads that it 
is not necessary to take any steps to increase the national revenue. 
We can imagine the amazement (or amusement) with which any 
European minister of finance will read this specimen of budget- 
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making. 
increase Of $42,000,000 in the revenue, for the current year, admits 
that even if his wildest hopes are- realized there will be a large 
deficit, and then protests against being embarrassed with any 
larger revenue than he now has ! 


THE AMERICAN. 


On little or no basis of fact the Secretary assumes an | 


Of course, the Secretary means | 


that it is always easy to borrow, and, indeed, spends a handsome 
slice of his report in discussing the best shape into which we may | 


put our borrowing. That it is the first duty of a minister of 
finance, in time of peace, to make both ends meet, and to urge 


for this purpose any increase of taxation that can be borne and is | 
. . ° . | 
needed, is a maxim of finance which has not dawned upon him. | 


Or if it has, it is fatally obscured by the fear that any increase in 
révenue must be secured by amendment of the Wilson Tariff, and 
that is to be saved at whatever cost. So Secretary Carlisle, to the 
amusement of every one who is familiar with the A BC of finance, 
proposes to hand over to coming years the business of paying his 
deficits, and conjures up a series of fiscal rainbows to make the 
country believe that the loss will not be so great after all. 


Bonps, bonds, bonds—these are the mementos this Adminis- 
tration will leave to an already well burdened country. For the 
first time since the war the country has been adding to its burdens 
instead of diminishing them, although it has passed through more 
than one period of depression in those thirty years. It still has 
ample resources to supply all the needs of Treasury and Govern- 
ment, but these are made inaccessible through the incompetence 
of theory-ridden administrators. There is not in all Christendom 
a nation more able to pay its way than this, for which its Secretary 
of the Treasury makes this miserable exhibit. Other national 
governments mostly have to bear the expenses of the local admin- 
istration, as well as those of more general concern. They are 
weighed down with military expenditures, while we have not one 
soldier to each 3,000 of the population. Ours is relieved of all this 
by the States, and is endowed with all the easy and abundant 
sources of reveiue, excepting an income tax. And yet, while 
spendthrift Italy, wasting men and money on conquests of Afri- 
can deserts, is able to show a surplus of revenue, we have to 
make our appearance in the world’s money markets as borrowers, 
in order to keep from default in our current obligations. This is 
the financeering of men, who step forward unabashed to tell us 
what is to be done next. 





IN HIS discussion of the grand remedy for all our troubles, 
Mr. Carlisle pleads with all the insistence of the quack-doctor 
selling his nostrum. There is nothing of hesitation or of sug- 
gestion ; no hint that there is any but one side to be taken into 
consideration. His assumed knowledge of the body politic and 
financial is as complete and assured as the quack’s knowledge of 
the human frame. His one remedy is the cure-all for every 
trouble and disorder he will admit to exist. And, to complete 
the parallel, his real ignorance of the complexity and delicacy of 
the organism with which he is dealing, is exactly that of the 
quack. 

Especially astonishing at this late day is the rehash of the old 
theories of Political Economy, which experience has driven even 
the economists to renounce. One of these is the confusion of 
need with demand in the Secretary’s statement of the effect of 
retiring and cancelling the Treasury notes. He denies that there 
would be any contraction of the currency, unless such a contrac- 
tion is really required by a present inflation. If the country needs 
more money than it has, then the vacuum left by retiring both 
greenback and silver certificates would be filled by the inflow of 
gold from abroad. This is a superb instance of the mischievous 
effects which flowed from applying physical analogies to the 
economic movement. In physics, indeed, nature hastens to fill 
up a vacuum. In economics she is more apt toenlarge it. Money 
flows generally from the countries which have least, to those which 
have the most of it. ‘‘To him that hath shall be given.’’ A 
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large reduction of our stock of money must carry with it more 
than a corresponding reduction of our power to produce, and 
thus make us more dependent on foreign producers, who have to 
be paid, in that case, by the export of money. It is not the coun- 
tries which most need either money or industry, which make the 
most effective demand for them. And since the rise of Darwin- 
ism has made the world familiar with the conception of society as 
an organism, not a fluid, Mr. Carlisle’s notions are sadly out of 


. date. 





THROUGHOUT his discussion of this question, as in his 
speeches which anticipated his point, Mr. Carlisle is merely the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He tries, in a feeble way, to rise 
above that limitation of his horizon, and to recall the fact that 
the Treasury exists for the nation, and not the nation for the 
Treasury. But it is only in the labored and ad captandum parts 
of his argument that the effort is made. Where his mind is more 
at eas: it is the needs of the Treasury which fill the whole sky 
for him. That precious surplus of gold—how shall it be main- 
tained, or, still better, how shall it be dispensed with? He is as 
sure that it is the fate and fortunes of his surplus, which are caus- 
ing want of confidence in business circles, as he was in 1893 that 
silver purchases were the cause. 

In fine, Mr, Carlisle is a man who is incapable of taking a 
large, out-of-door and statesmanlike view of the national situa- 
tion. He sees every question through the dirty and cobwebby 
windows of his office, and knows no help for understanding them 
except a few discredited maxims of an antiquated Political 
Economy. 


Mr. Cleveland, we are glad to see, is not indisposed to take a 
vigorous course in dealing with the Venezuela question. Secre- 
tary Olney is not the most aggressive of our series of heads of the 
State Department, but he is a distinct improvement on Mr. 
Bayard, Mr. Gresham, and even Mr. Frelinghuysen, while not 
equal to the vigor of Mr. Blaine. The English answer to his note 
on Venezuela was just what was expected. Lord Salisbury does 
not see what concern we have with the question, or what is the 
bearing of the Monroe Doctrine on the subject. He, therefore, 
declines our good offices, and our offers of arbitration, and means 
to go forward as his liberal predecessors began, in bullying 
Venezuela into giving up the region which contains the gold 
mines, and extending the English boundary toward, if not to, the 
Orinoco. His Lordship’s ideas as to British policy in such mat- 
ters were very ably characterized by Mr. Gladstone as those of an 
international bandit rather than of a responsible diplomat, and he 
once more promises to justify the description. 

The President has no intention to let the matter drop. He 
proposes that our government shall create a commission of its own 
to investigate the claim, and, of course, if it finds that Veneznela 
has the better case, to resist English aggression as an infraction 
of the Monroe Doctrine. The responsibility we assumed in enun- 
ciating that doctrine certainly carries with it the duty of judging 
when and where it is to be applied. And, as Venezuela claims 
that a most unwarranted aggression upon her territory has been 
attempted, and one which must seriously affect the interests of 
the whole continent by affecting the control of the Orinoco river, 
the President’s proposal is timely and reasonable. 

It is not, however, the best way to leave such questions to be 
settled in this extemporaneous fashion, as they are sprung upon 
us by European aggression, and, in the present cynical temper of 
European diplomacy, we may look for other cases to arise before 
the century closes. The proper complement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is a state system for the whole continent, as Johu Quincy 
Adams, its real author, pointed out. Mr. Blaine revived his pro- 


posal, but after the long and close intercourse of England with 
South America, had secured her an influence which partly defeated 
his purpose. Partisan folly in 1824, and again in our time, has 
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worked to promote England’s ends. This Venezuela dispute 
offers an opportunity to carry out the first plan. 

WHILE Mr. Reed still toils at the formation of the House 
committees, and does not promise to have them made up before 
New Year’s Day, the Senate has reconstructed its own and is 
ready for business. Of these the Finance Committee is the most 
important at the present time, as having to deal with the problem 
of remonetizing silver. As the Populists hold the balance of 
power in the Senate, they very properly would not have permitted 
any organization which would have handed over that committee 
to the monometallists. And, even if they had not resisted such 
a proceeding, it would have been difficult to constitute the com- 
mittee in the interest of the gold standard. The Democrats of the 
Senate are pretty unanimous on the side of silver; Republi- 
cans are divided, and the casting vote of the Populists is not 
needed to determine the Senate to that side All there was to 
fear was a Finance Committee which did not represent the Sen- 
ate, and which would use its prerogative to suppress every pro- 
posal which looked to monetary reform. ‘That danger has been 
averted in the most natural way, but the monometallist newspapers, 
of course, are raising the cry that there has been a dicker, and 
that the committee of the Republican caucus has sacrificed gold to 
secure the re-organization of the Senate committees. When the 
Senate comes toa vote on the subject they will have an oppor- 
tunity to correct their impressions. 

It is indicative of the temper of the House that the Republi- 
cans generally applauded Mr. Grow’s statement that the green- 
backs will not be retired. 





SENATOR LODGE has introduced a hill to further restrict 
immigration into this country, and President Walker of the Bos- 
ton Technological Institute supports this proposal in an address 
before our Manufacturers’ Club, which we find sufficiently strange 
doctrine. If, indeed, Gen. Walker be right, then not restriction 
but a! solute prohibition of immigration would be the right policy 
now, and would have been the right policy at any date in the his- 
tory of the Republic. He conceives of population as somewhat 
like an expansive gas, which expands to fill whatever vacum 
is left for it to occupy. ‘The three millions of 1790, if left to 
themselves, would have expanded by this time to the seventy mil- 
lions of our present aggregate, or something near it; and these 
would have formed a much more homogeneous and desirable pop- 
ulation than we now possess In that case, although all the 
arable lands would have been taken up by this time, Americans 
would still have continued ready to do all the kinds of work they 
now leave to foreigners, and there would have been less pressure 
of labor problems, and the like. 

Unfortunately for this theory, there was one section of our 
population and our country which the immigrants substantially 
left free for its verification, with results which do not eonfirm it. 
The immigrant sought the free States, and not those in which 
slavery existed. The result was that population did not expand 
to fill up those States as the others were filled. They therefore 
declined steadily in political weight and importance, and when 
they tried to preserve their original American character by seces- 
sion, the immigrants turned to and helped to force them back into 
the Union. Gen. Walker paid a glowing tribute to the part 
played by the Irish regiments in the war when he spoke at the 
centenary of Dublin University. 


He hinted at some new statistical conclusions drawn from the | 


recent censuses, which confirm his theory. We have no later 
results than the generally accepted statement that the natural 
increase of our population, like that of most countries, would 
double it in about forty-five years. Atthat rate, apart from immi- 
gration, we would now be a country of less than twenty millions 
of people, equally divided between free and slave States, with no 
strong cohesion to overcome the State Rights tendencies of the 
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colonial American, and enjoying no respect or deference in the 
diplomacy of the world. As Prof. Johnston of Princeton said, it 
was the immigrant who nationalized America and freed the 
slaves. 

THE big company which controls the street railways of Phila- 
delp'\ia has pursued, for its own part, a policy of consolidation, 
which puts an end to competition, and enables it to charge the 
public at such rates as it chooses for their transportation. It 
strongly objects, however, to its workmen following its example, 
although their act was entirely lawful, while its creation was an 
unlawful exercise of powers not granted to the companies out of 
which it was composed. It tried to cripple the organization by 
dismissing those it suspected of belonging to it, and met the 
demand for a reasonable advance in wages by a refusal to even 
see the men it had asked to speak for it. The result was a strike 
such as the experiences of other cities had shown to be highly 
perilous to public order and the property of the company. The 
strikers in this case, as in others, were unable to enforce order, 
not upon the members of their own force, but upon the swarm of 
lawless loafers which are to be found in every American city. 

The responsibilities of corporations of this class to avoid pro- 
voking breaches of the peace, is a lesson which the law must 
teach to American capitalists. The handling of great bodies of 
men should carry with it legal responsibilities of a distinct class. 
The Scotch law held that he who convoked ‘‘ the King’s lieges on 
any pretense, could not evade sharing the responsibility of what 
they did.’’ So those who bring together large bodies in one busi- 
ness, with their certainty of coming to know each other, acquiring 
a common esprit de corps, and acting for their common interests, 
incur a grave social responsibility, which should be recognized 
by law. The old way of doing this was to forbid their associa- 
tion as a ‘‘conspiracy in restraint of trade.’’ That has broken 
down with the advance of democracy, but it leaves a vacant place 
in social discipline. 

THE English people are beginning to take a more lively 
interest in our doings, since Mr. Bayard’s speech was brought 
into question, and Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message was 
received in Congress with such unanimity of applause as no other 
step of his has ever excited. The theory that the American is 
merely a politician, making capital for the next election, when he 
arraigns England, is one which still lingers in the minds of our 
English cousins. It has been fostered by the cynical reports of 
our political ideas and methods, which have been supplied to the 
London newspapers by some New York correspondents. The 
accession of Mr. Smalley to the support of Zhe 7imes is a distinct 
gain in this respect, and is reflected in the greater gravity of that 
paper in discussing the message. For just the same reason, 7he 
Daily News, which is most contemptuous over our attitude, tells 
us that the Monroe Doctrine is ‘‘ now purely of historic interest,”’ 
describes the message as a ‘‘party move’’ ‘‘to put the Republicans 
in a hole,’’ and declares that the average American ‘‘ cares nothing 
about Venezuela.’’ It furbishes up the old fiction that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is of English origin, which has done duty so long 
and well in keeping the Spanish Republics at the tail of the Eng- 
lish kite. A declaration like that belongs to the power which 
took the responsibility of uttering it and of enforcing it, whether 
or not Canning first suggested it. Thus far, it is true, we have 
been pulling English chestnuts out of the fire. Now weare going 
to make England feel that the doctrine applies to her no less than 
to every other country in Europe 


THE death of Mr. Allan G. Thurman removes a sturdy and 
venerable figure from the arena of our public life. Mr. Thurman 
was one of those, who, like James G. Garfield, S. S. Cox and 
George F. Edmunds, looked upon the duties of a Congressman in 
the light of duty to the whole country. He associated his name 
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with measures beneficial to the country, but which reaped no har- 
vest of partisian advantage. While no longer able to take a pub- 
lic part in politics, he watched the recent movement of affairs with 
a lively interest, and was especially concerned as to the prospects 
of restoring silver to its rightful place in the money of our coun- 
try and of the world. 


PROTECTION AND BOUNTIES ON EXPORTS. 


HE demand that the government pay a bounty on the export 
of agricultural staples is based on the supposition (1) that 
the producers of such agricultural staples as are produced in excess 
of the demands for home consumption necessitating the export 
and sale of the surplus in foreign markets in competition with the 
producers of the world, are not and cannot, directly or indirectly be 
protected by import duties ; and (2) that these producers forming 
as they do the bulk of our farming population, are unduly taxed 
as consumers in support of the protected industries and to the 
great profit of our protected manufacturers. Holding that pro- 
tective duties on imports can alone protect manufacturers and 
such agriculturalists who find a market for their entire product at 
home, and that such protected industries are protected at the cost 
of the farming classes in general, who are obliged to pay higher 
prices for what they buy, the advocates of export bounties declare 
that a system that aids manufacturers and other protected indus- 
tries at the expense of the (supposed) unprotected producers of 
agricultural staples is intolerable, and that protective import 
duties are essentially unjust and inequitable to the farmer unless 
he is recompensed by export bounties paid to him as a producer 
for the (supposed) losses he is subjected to as a consumer by 
import duties. 

Mr. David Lubin, of California, who has been foremost 
and active in urging the justice and expediency of paying export 
duties, and who has given his name to the proposition, declares 
himself a Protectionist, but like other advocates of the payment of 
bounties on exports, bases his plea on the assumption so current 
with Free Traders, ‘‘ that every dollar received as protective duty 
represents several more dollars of enhancement in home manu- 
factures,’’ and he goes so far as to say that ‘‘this is the very 
object of protection.’ 

To enhance the cost of manufactures to the consumer is 
neither the object nor the result of protective duties, as has been 
shown by our experience under the protective system. ‘The great 
and primary aim of Protection has been, and is, to enable our pro- 
ducers to surmount, not natural obstacles to manufacture or to 
force the manufacture or production at home of such articles in 
the production of which we are and must remain at a natural dis- 
advantage, because of unsuitability of climate or inferior natural 
resources, but the artificial obstacles that are inevitably thrown in 
the path of all new and growing industries by foreign competi- 
tors who are well and firmly established, and who stand ready to 
use part of their accumulations of capital in destroying growing 
competition in new countries, knowing that with the growth of 
domestic competition their monopoly over the market would cease, 
and they would no longer be in position to charge monopoly 
prices for what they sold and thus continue to reap great profit 
for themselves. Just as our great domestic trusts stand ready to 
crush out indpeendent producers by underselling them without 
regard tocost of production, depending on their ability to recoup 
themselves for their losses by charging monopoly prices for their 
products after competition has been crushed out, so foreign traders 
and manufacturers commanding enormous accumulations of 
capital have stood ready and stand ready to undersell our pro- 
ducers without regard to cost, if they can see a prospect of 
crushing out competition and securing a monopoly of the market, 
recoup themselves by charging monopoly prices. 

Against the power of the accumulated capital of older coun- 
tries and the advantages and strength in competition which it 











gives to the manufacturers possessing it, it would have been use- 
1-ss for unprotected manufacturers to struggle. To protect the 
producer against the unnatural and ruinous competition of those 
firmly established manufacturers in older countries possessing this 
artificial advantage has been the constant aim of protectionists. 
Without protection the organization of domestic manufactures 
and that general diversification of industries that brings producer 
and consumer together to the infinite benefit of both, would, in 
the face of such competition, have been impossible. 

Without domestic manufactures, with our great natural 
resources undeveloped, ard dependent on the older European 
countries for a market for our cotton and wool and wheat and 
corn and other products of the soil and reduced to the necessity of 
purchasing the few manufactured articles we could afford in 
Europe, we would be obliged to pay transportation charges on 
what we exported and imported, and with only one market, the 
foreign, in which to sell and buy, we would be forced to sell our 
products at prices fixed by foreign traders, our only customers, 
and buy at prices fixed by foreigners having no domestic compe- 
tition to fear. 

Protective duties protect not alone the producer but the con- 
sumer. They encourage the development of our natural resources, 
build up domestic industries, and as domestic industries grow up 
we become less and less dependent on foreigners for a market for 
our agricultural products and for the manufactures we need. That 
manufactures have not been so far developed as to make a mar- 
ket for our entire agricultural product is no fault of the protective 
system, nor is it the fault of the protective tariff system that our 
farmers should be at the mercy of foreigners in the disposal of 
their surplus product for which a home market cannot be found. 
On the contrary, the disadvantage at which they are at present 
put by the necessity of disposing of part of their product abroad is 
as to nothing to what it would be if they were dependent on 
foreigners for the disposal of the entire surplus product, as they 
would be if home industries had not been developed. 

If the quantity of our agricultural staples seeking a market 
in Europe was greater than now because of the general lack of 
that domestic consumption arising from the establishment of man- 
ufacturers and the building up of local centers of consumption 
and distribution, the competition for the European markets with 
other nations would be proportionately more severe and prices 
obtained would be correspondingly lower. In just so far as this 
competition, ruinous even as it is, has been relieved by the absorp- 
tion of a large part of the surplus products at home by the oper- 
atives of domestic mills and factories fostered by protective duties 
the farmer has been benefited as a producer by protection. 

And as a consumer the farmer has been protected and bene- 
fited, not taxed by protective duties, for instead of enhancing the 
cost of the goods imported and of similar goods manufactured in 
this country which he buys, to an amount equivalent to the duty, 
protection has freed him from dependence on foreign traders and 
manufacturers for his purchases by building up home manufac- 
tures and forcing the foreigner to sell in competition with domes- 
tic manufacturers, and at reduced prices, such as he would not 
have thought of accepting while possessing a monoply of the 
market. By building up domestic competition with foreign man- 
ufacturers who would otherwise have had a monopoly of the mar- 
ket, prices of manufactured articles have been cheapened not 
enhanced by protective duties to the direct advantage of the con- 
sumer. Prices of some protected articles are, it is true, higher 
than those now current in England and Germany, but they are 
not higher, but lower, than those our consumers would have had 
to pay if the building up of domestic competition had not made 
the charge of monopoly prices on the part of foreign producers 
impossible. 

But all this aside, the payment of import duties would not 
redound to the advantage of the farmer. In the first place a 
large part of the additional revenue required to be raised in order 
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to pay the bounty would come from his own pocket. If such 
additional revenue was raised by duties on tea and coffee and 
sugar as proposed, he would pay his share of these duties in 
enhanced prices for what he bought, as the duty is inevitably 
added to the cost of products we cannot produce at home. In the 
second place, the farmer, in the disposal of his surplus products, 
is suffering from severe competition with the products of silver- 
using nations in general, and Argentine especially. To encourage 
exports by the payment of bounties would be to make competi- 
tion more severe than ever and still further lower prices, and in 
the third place foreign nations would have to protect themselves 
against our exports fostered by bounties by discriminative duties 
to the amount of our bounty or suffer the destruction of their 
agricultural classes. Such duties our farmers would have to pay 
indirectly by accepting less than now for their products to an 
amount equivalent to the discriminative duty against them. 

Export bounties on agricultural staples would for these 
reasons fail of their purpose. 

The obstacles with which our farmers have to contend we do 
not belittle, nor do we overlook the hopelessness of their struggle 
in the face of falling prices. The impoverishment and distress of 
the farming classes caused by falling prices is too palpable to be 
ignored, but the cause does not lie in any inequity in the protective 
system, nor is the remedy to be found in export bounties. Ameri- 
can farmers are not the only sufferers from falling prices, but 
suffer equally with the agricultural classes in all gold-using coun- 
tries, from the disastrous competition that the fall in the gold price 
of silver has called into being with silver-using countries. The 
remedy is to be found in removing the severity of this competition 
by taking from the silver-using peoples the bounty which we are 
unconsciously paying them in the shape of a premium on gold by 
restoring bimetallism and raising the price of silver, not by 
increasing this competition by the payment of agricultural bounties, 








CARLISLE AND THE DEFICIT. 


M*® CARLISLE estimates the deficiency for the present fiscal 

year at $17,000,000 and for the year ending June 30, 1897, 
he figures out a surplus of $7,000,000. But Mr. Carlisle’s esti- 
mates are not borne out by the results actually achieved during 
the first five months of the fiscal year. 

Receipts from customs on the basis of existing laws he esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year at $172,000,000, or an average of 
$14,333,333 monthly ; but the receipts, on account of customs for 
the first five months have only footed up $69,598,369, or an aver- 
age of $13,919,673 monthly, which average if maintained for the 
year will bring the custom receipts to but $167,000,000, or $5,- 
000,000 less than Mr. Carlisle estimates. And as with custom 
receipts, so it is with receipts from internal revenue, which Mr. 
Carlisle estimates at $158,000,000 for the year, but which have 
amounted for the first five months in the aggregate to only $63,- 
587,154, or an average of $12,717,437 monthly, which average if 
maintained will bring receipts on account of internal revenue, to 
but $152,600,000, instead of $158,000,000, as Mr. Carlisle predicts. 

Putting down miscellaneous receipts at $15,000,000, Mr. 
Carlisle estimates the total revenue, aside from receipts on account 
of postal service, at $345,000,000, and probable expenditures at 
$362,000,000, leaving a deficit of $17,000,000. But as shown by 
the Treasury figures, just given out and revised to December 9, 
(see Report on Finance, Commerce and Immigration of the 
United States for October, pp. 494 and 495) the deficit for the 
first five months of the fiscal year alone aggregated $17,699,115, 
and receipts amounted in the aggregate to but $139,460,324, or a 
monthly average of $27,892,065. Treasury receipts to November 
30 point to an aggregate revenue from all sources (aside from 
postal receipts) of $334,700,000 for the year, instead of $345,- 
990,009, as estimated by Mr. Carlisle, leaving over $10,000,000 
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to be accounted for by the hopefulness of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Actual receipts indicate a deficit of $28,000,000, instead of 
$17,000,000 for the year. 

It is, however, not on the basis of the actual results achieved 
during the first five months of the fiscal year, but on an antici- 
pated increase of revenues that Mr. Carlisle bases his estimates. 
But there is no reason to hope for increased revenue under our 
present laws. 

In the first place receipts for September and October showed 
a material falling off over receipts for July and August, while 
receipts for November showed a further falling off of nearly $2,- 
000,000 over receipts for October and of $3,000,000 over receipts 
for July. Instead of increasing, receipts have showed a marked 
falling off since July, the first month of the fiscal year. Nor is it 
rational to look for an increase. Imports for the five months, 
July to November, have averaged $70,000,000, and when we 
consider that this rate of importations, if continued, will bring the 
total of our imports to $840,000,000, an aggregate exceeded in 
but two years of our history, while the maximum value of imports 
in any one year is but $866,000,000, and that last year our total 
imports came to only $655,000,000, it is not reasonable to look 
for any further increase of imports. And without an increase of 
imports there is no possibility of a further increase of custom 
receipts under the present tariff. 

The probability is that imports, far from increasing, will fall 
off, and fall off materially, causing a proportionate decrease in 
custom receipts. Indeed, this falling off has already shown itself, 
and is reflected in a decrease of custom receipts, custom receipts 
having fallen from $15,639,047 in August, and $14,653,967 in 
September to $11,455,314 in November. If we do not export 
enough merchandise or sell enough securites abroad to pay for our 
imports, interest on our immense debt, freight charges due foreign 
shippers, and expenses of Americans abroad, we must ship gold. 
Manifestly our exports of merchandise have been insufficient to 
pay our debts contracted abroad, since for the first eleven months 
of the present calendar year imports have exceeded exports by 
$7,000,000, and the net exports of gold to an amount of $58,000, - 
ooo, and of silver in large amount for the same period, show that 
our creditors are not willing to take securities, that is, accept our 
evidences of indebteduess, be they government or railroad bonds 
or stocks, etc., in full satisfaction for their claims. The disposi- 
tion of many of our creditors is to demand gold, and taking gold 
they contract our currency, and thus cause a further fall of prices. 
As a result imports are discouraged and receipts from duties on 
such imports fall off. Unless we increase our exports we cannot 
increase our imports, for any increase of imports without corres- 
ponding increase of exports must lead to increased demand for 
gold in payment, leading to gold exports and lower prices that 
must effectually check the increase. 

And in the face of falling prices, to increase our exports is 
impossible. Therefore, we may look, not for increased revenue 
receipts, but decreased, and instead of a deficit of $17,000,000, as 
Mr. Carlisle estimates on the basis of increased receipts, or $28,c00,- 
000, as indicated by present receipts, the deficit for the year is far 
more likely to reach $40,000,000, as it inevitably will, if gold con- 
tinues to be exported—and the flow can not be stopped under gold 
monometallism, save temporarily by bond issues—causing lower 
prices, smaller imports and decreased revenues. 





PRICE OF SILVER AS AFFECTED BY 
LEGISLATION. 


CORRESPONDENT writing from La Grange, Ga, says: 
**T enclose a clipping from a recent speech of the Hon. 
‘Hoax’ Smith, Secretary of the Interior, which was made to 
the Georgia Legislature. Ex-Speaker Crisp spoke to the same 
body about two weeks previous and he made a statement that is 
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denied by Mr. Smith. Mr. Crisp’s statement and Mr. Smith’s 
denial will be seen in the clipping. If you see fit todo so, I would 
be very much pleased if you would comment on it, as there is a 
good deal of discussion here over the point. The question with 
us is this: Is it true that the possibility of the Senate bill becom- 
ing a law, raised the price of silver, or was it due to the influence 
of a silver syndicate as stated by Mr. Smith? We know that 
immediately after the bill passed the Senate the price of cot- 
ton rose from 8 or 8% cents to 12 cents per lb. in a few days, and 
we would like to know the truth as to the cause of the sharp rise 
in the price of silver and cotton at that time.’’ 

The clipping referred to is as follows :— 

‘* A second reason given to sustain the theory that 37114 grains of silver, 
the amount put into a silver dollar, would rise in commercial value under 
free and unlimited coinage, to a hundred cents, was presented by a distin- 
guished speaker (Mr. Crisp) who addressed you two weeks ago. He stated 
that in 18go, ‘just five years ago, silver bullion was worth 94 cents an ounce. 
The Senate of the United States passed a free coinage bill. The Senate, mark 
you, not the House, and simply upon the passage of the bill by the Senate, 
and a general impression going abroad that the Congress of the United States 
was going to restore silver, the bullion value of silver rose in ten days 23 
cents an ounce, and was worth 117 cents an ounce, in ten days, on the hope 
merely of its restoration.’ 

“IT (Mr. Smith) was surprised when I read this statement. It might be 
strong as an argument if it did not entirely lack accuracy. The free silver 
bill passed the Senate in 1890, June 17th or 18th. Silver on the 18th of June 
was worth $1.06 an ounce. On the rgth it was also worth $1.06 an ounce ; 
but at no time thereafter for ten days, was it worth so much. The middle of 
July the Sherman law passed, which provided for the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver each month by the government. The purchases, according 
to the law, were to begin thirty days after its passage. When the govern- 
ment began the actual purchases, silver jumped up to $1.18 an ounce. It 
then went to $1.19 an ounce, but, at the end of a few months. it went down 
again lower than it had been even before the agitation of this legislation 
began. And it is well-known that the rise was largely due to the influence 
of a silver syndicate, which temporarily cornered the market on silver bul- 
lion, sold it to the government, and then left it to drop back to a normal 
condition lower than before the passage of the Sherman law.’’ 

If there is any question as to whether or not Mr. Crisp said 
in effect, as quoted by Mr. Smith, that silver rose on the passage 
of the free silver bill by the Senate in 1890, 23 cents in ten days, 
or from 94 cents to 117 cents per ounce merely on the hope of its 
early restoration, it is a question for the two gentlemen concerned 
to decide, and on which, having only seen the newspaper reports, 
and having no authentic copy of Mr. Crisp’s address, we do not 
venture to pass. 

If Mr. Crisp restricted the period occupied by this rise to ten 
days he erred; but that silver rose during the summer of 1890 on 
the expectation of the passage of legislation looking to the restor- 
ation of silver, finally culminating in the passage of the Sherman 
Act, there can be no doubt. 

As the price of cotton or. wheat naturally rises on the antici- 
pation of a short crop, or declines on the prospect of an abundant 
harvest, so silver will rise on the anticipation of an increased 
demand. An abundant crop of cotton causes the price of cotton 
to fall before it is gathered and before the increased supply can 
make itself directly felt, because purchasers in anticipation of the 
increased supply in the near future refuse to buy beyond what 
they need for immediate consumption, except at a concession in 
price equivalent to the fall that they calculate the increased sup- 
ply, to come on the market when the crop is gathered, will bring 
about, while sellers, on the other hand, hasten to dispose of their 
cotton if they can realize higher prices than those they judge will 
rule after the new crop is gathered. The result is that the price 
of cotton falls before the increased supply comes on the market, so 
that when the new crop and the increased supply finally does come 
on the market, no great fall, if any, takes place. If, on the other 
hand, the crop is short, prices will rise in anticipation. As the 
speculator terms it, the probable effect on prices of short or large 
crops is discounted. 

And just as the grain dealer or cotton factor discounts the 
prospect of increased or decreased crops and the resulting proba- 
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bility of an increased supply, as he endeavors to discount all 
causes likely to affect either the supply or demand and hence 
price, so dealers in bullion discount an expected increased or 
decreased demand for silver. In anticipation of an increased 
demand they will purchase until the price of silver has risen to the 
price they think it reasonable to expect as the result of the 
expected future increased demand. So, in the spring and 
early summer of 1890 wheu legislation aiming to increase the use 
of silver was under consideration, the price of silver rose in antici- 
pation of favorable action. The Senate passed a free silver bill in 
the middle of June, and the Sherman Act was not passed until 
July 14th, while purchases of silver under that Act did not com- 
mence until August 13th, but silver commenced to rise appreciably 
in April. ‘The average London price of silver bullion is given by 
the Director of the Mint at 96,%%'5 cents per ounce for March 
1290, 96;%%45 cents for April, $1.02;%°,5, for May, $1.04;5s%%5 
for June, $1.07;;%5 for July, $1.15;%54% for August, and 
$1.16,4375 for September, during which month the rise culminated. 
Silver rose gradually in anticipation of an increased future value, 
expected as the result of the passage of legislation favorable to 
silver, from 4376 pence, the lowest price recorded in London for 
the month of April, to 5456 pence, the highest price reached in 
September. 

As it turned out, the dealers in silver bullion overestimated 
the effect on prices of the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly by the United States. The purchases under the Sher- * 
man Act proved insufficient to absorb all the silver seeking a mar- 
ket, and as the demand for silver in the arts was not sufficient to 
absorb the surplus at prices anticipated by the bullion dealers, the 
price fell. The market price for the surplus of course made the 
price for the whole. 

Because of its incompleteness, the legislation of 1890 failed of 
its purpose. If the demand for silver for coinage purposes had 
not been arbitrarily restricted, the result would have been far 
different, for if the demand had been unlimited there would have 
been no surplus available for the arts or for export below the coin- 
age value. 

To refer this rise in silver to the purchases of silver by 
syndicate is puerile. As to the existence of such a syndicate we 
have no knowledge, and on what Mr. Smith bases his assertion 
we do not know. Silver rose before the passage of the Sherman 
Act because dealers anticipated higher prices consequent upon the 
expected increased demand, and if asyndicate for speculative pur- 
poses was organized, as stated by Mr. Smith, it was guided by the 
same motive as individual dealers in bullion. To attribute the 
rise of silver to the organization of a syndicate is to confound the 
cause with the tool. 

To deny, as Secretary Smith does, that legislation leading to 
the extended use or disuse of silver as money and hence an 
increased or decreased demand for silver, has any effect on the 
value of that metal, shows not only a lack of perception of the 
fundamental principles of political economy, but a woeful ignor- 
ance and oversight of historical proof. One case in point is the 
closing of the Indian mints in 1893 and the resultant fall in silver, 
consequent upon the anticipated decreased demand for silver that 
was seen to be inevitable upon the prohibition of any additional 
coinage of silver in response to the demands of 250,000,000 people. 

As late as the middle of June, the closing of the Indian mints 
was not even hinted at in speculative circles. On the roth, silver 
sold at 3834 pence in London, a price equal to the highest of the 
year. Then came ill-defined rumors of the proposed closing of 
the mints, and, as speculators acted on the advance information 
that came into their possession, silver commenced to fall. On the 
26th, the order closing the Indian mints was promulgated and 
silver fell still further, until on June 3oth, it sold at 30% pence. 
In eleven days silver fell 21% per cent. 

That cotton should rise with silver and fall with silver is but 
natural, As silver falls, the area of cotton from which England 
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can draw her supply is extended more and more, for the fall in 
silver makes it possible for cotton raisers in silver using countries 
to compete with our planters. On the other hand a rise in silver 
compared to gold narrows the area from which cotton can be 
drawn by England, as it makes the sale of cotton raised in silver 
using countries to England, less profitable to growers, and hence 
discourages competition. 

The purchasing power of silver in the silver using countries 
having practically remained unchanged for the last 25 years, 
producers in such countries can afford to offer as much cotton 
for an ounce of silver costing 66 cents in England to-day, as 
for the ounce costing $1.29 twenty-five years ago. As the 
cotton grower in silver using countries can purchase as much labor 
with the ounce of silver to-day as with the same ounce of silver 
before silver was demonetized, he is just as well off selling the 
same number of pounds of cotton to-day for the ounce of silver 
worth but 66 cents in gold, as for the ounce of silver worth, after 
the passage of the Sherman Act, $1.16 or $1.29 in 1873. But to 
the Englishman buying the cotton and paying for it in silver it is 
vastly different, and it is vastly different for our cotton planters 
raising cotton on a gold basis, but selling it in competition with 
silver using peoples. The fall of silver from $1.16 in September, 
1890, to 66 cents an ounce to-day, enables the Englishman to buy 
as much cotton in silver using countries to-day with 66 cents as he 
could with $1.16 in 18go. 

The grower of cotton in silver using countries demands an 
ounce of silver to-day for, say, 10 lbs. of cotton, just as he 
demanded an ounce of silver for 10 lbs. of cotton five years ago, 
but with silver at 66 cents, the cost to the Englishman would be 
6;°, cents a pound plus freight, instead of 11,5; as in September, 
1890. With the prices at which others offer cotton our planters 
must compete. Other causes affect the price of cotton, as the 
almost total failure of the cotton crop in Texas and other sections 
of the South this year, but as higher prices for silver reduce, while 
lower prices increase the cotton area that comes in competition 
with the cotton of the South, cotton prices are naturally very sen- 
sitive to changes in the gold value of silver. 

It was therefore only natural that after a rise in the price of 
silver from 96 cents in April to $1.16 in September, 1890, cotton 
should have responded by a marked advance in price. 





WOMANS WAYS. 





REATHE thou, oh love, a message sweet, 
Like flowers breathe through morning’s dew, 
And send this message to my love, 

*Tis you alone I love, just you. 

* % 

A very useful addition to the toilet table is a tiny silver fun- 
nel. It saves any amount of waste in filling madam’s lamp for 
her curling irons, as well as her perfume bottles. Being so 
quaintly pretty, it is always in evidence, and economizes time as 
well as fluids. 

¥ 
France reports 213 centenarians, all except 66 being women. 
* 


‘*T’m about to be married,’’ writes a girl to a friend, ‘‘ and 
instead of receiving congratulations I am aware that I need a 
defense and take this means of makingit. Iam 27 years old— 
old enough to know better and do better, but I have no choice. 
The man is a widower with one child. He liked his first wife 
better than he does me. I liked a man years ago better than I 
like him, so we are quits on that. He wants a housekeeper ; I 
want a home. I was brought up to sing a little and play a little, 
but have no trade. My parents will be glad to see me settled. I 
would be happier earning $5 or $6 a week and taking care of 
myself, but I was not taught how. 

‘« There are thousands of women in my position. Every man 
who brings up his daughters without starting them with the 
means of earning a livelihood is responsible for just such a mis- 
take as I shall make next month.,”’ 
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Miss Vesta Gray was recently admitted to the bar in Fremont, 
Neb. She is the first woman ever admitted in her county. Miss 
Gray has been a close student of law for two years and will prac- 
tice with her father. She is a young woman of many accomplish- 
ments, a fine musician, and has done good work on 7he Woman's 
Weekly of Omaha and other home newspapers. 

** 

Queen Margherita of Italy has purchased a large estate near 
Gressoney, in the province of Turin, and intends to build a villa 
upon it. She will spend some time there this year in order to col- 
lect the songs of the people of that neighborhood, which are 
German. The Queen is a good German scholar. 

** 

Catharine of Braganza, Queen of Charles II., was singularly 
gifted, both in person and in intellect, but in spite of her beauty 
and her good sense, she was never able to win the love of her dis- 
solute husband. 


# 


The word ‘‘ madam ’’ may be used in addressing an unmar- 
ried woman. Webster defines the word as a ‘‘ courteous form of 
address given toa woman, especially an elderly or married woman ; 
much used in the address at the beginning of a letter to a 
woman.’’ 

3k 

Tulare, Cal., boasts of a woman engineer who has charge of 
the great engine in one of the largest lumber mills near there. 
She is not obliged to call upon a man when the machine is out of 
order, as she is fully able to repair it herself. 





A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


HAT is a remedy for a severe and pers‘stent case of gastric 
vertigo? Iam of a nervous temperament, and have always 
been afflicted with headache and poor digestion. 

You may obtain relief by taking five drops of tincture of nux 
vomica in water before each meal, and one teaspoonful of pure 
sulphate of soda in a gobletful of hot water one hour before break- 
fast every morning. 

There is nothing better for a cut than powdered rosin. Pound 
it until fine, and put it in an empty, clean pepper box with perfo- 
rated top; then you can easily sift it out in the cut, and put a soft 
cloth around the injured member, and wet it with cold water once 
in awhile. It will prevent inflammation and soreness. 


ak 


It is more dangerous to eat stale fish than meat, because the 
moment that decomposition sets in in the flesh of a fish exceedingly 
poisonous products, possibly compounds of phosphorus, begin to 
form. ‘The poison is an irritant, and its effects are usually first a 
severe attack of indigestion, passing in the most severe cases into 
the gastric enteritic form; then comes great coldness of the body 
and nervous disturbance and depression. Another form still more 
serious begins with nausea, severe and protracted vomiting, com 
pression of the pulse, great lowering of the temperature, cramp, 
diarrhcea, then convulsions. The decomposition of meat does not 
produce these poisons, and therefore, ‘‘high’’ meat and game may 
be eaten with comparative impunity; but it must never be forgot- 
ten that fish, the moment that decomposition sets in, becomes 
actual poison, and that the further the decomposition proceeds the 
more poisonous the fish becomes. 


* Ok 

To cure ingrowing nails the afflicted nails should be cut in the 
middle in the form of a narrow v, its angle pointing toward the 
base of the toe. The cut should extend through all of the nail 
that is loose from the flesh. Then the rest of the nail must be 
scraped in the middle with a piece of glass from the point of the 
v to the point of insertion of the nail—to quote Mark Twain's 
expression in regard to the elephant’s tail. The object of this is 
to cause the nail to grow toward the centre to make up for the 
cutting there, and, of course, to grow away from the sides. Ulti- 
mately this will effect a cure, and in the meantime relief may be 
secured by packing cotton under the offending corners, And 
stop wearing narrow-toed boots. 
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Professor Bunge, in the course of a paper on iron as a medi- 
cine, read before the German Congress of International Medicine, 
has been ventilating some ideas which are as much matter of gen- 
eral science (and therefore extremely important) as they are 
details connected with the physician’s domain. He is strong on 
the point that iron should reach our blood through the medium of 
our food, rather than through the druggists’ specialties. Iron, as 
everybody knows, is a food element absolutely essential for the 
proper constitution of the body. It is as rigidly demanded by the 
plant as by the animal; and it is from plants that Professor Bunge 
shows we should chiefly receive our iron supply. Spinach, he 
tells us, is richer in iron than the yolk of eggs, while the yolk 
contains more iron than beef. Then succeed apples, lentils, 
strawberries, white beans, peas, potatoes, and wheat, these sub- 
stances being given in the order in which they stand in regard to 
the plentifulness of their iron constituents. Cow’s milk is poor in 
iron, but, as balancing this deficiency in the food of the young 
mammal, it is found that the blood of the youthful quadruped 
contains much more iron than the adult. Thus, in a young rabbit 
or guinea pig one hour old, two times as much iron was found 
as occurs in these animals four and a half months old. These 
are interesting facts, showing that nature probably draws on the 
original store of iron in the young animal for its nutrition during 
the milk-fed period. 





A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


NCE a little baby boy 
Cradled in the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas ; 

In the manger it was found, 

And the white sheep stood around, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


Led on by the shining star, 
Shepherds sought Him from afar, 
Long ago on Christmas ; 
And the Wise Men came, they say, 
All their loving gifts to pay, 
Long ago on Christmas. 


And to-day the whole glad earth, 
Praises God for that child’s birth, 
Long ago on Christmas ; 
For the Life, the Truth, the Way, 
Came to bless the earth that day, 
Long ago on Christmas. 
Emilie Poulson. 
Kk 


If the baby is broken out with heat and is very restless, put 
a teaspoonful of baking soda ina pint of water as hot as you can 
bear your hand in, and wring a soft cloth out of it and rub the child 
all over with it. It may take a second or even third application, 
but it nearly always allays the itching. Be sure the water is 
quite hot. Just hot water applied in an almost scalding tempera- 
ture will sometimes answer. 

Dear girls, don’t be so often wishing you were grown-up 
women that you will neglect your girlhood. In the rush and 
hurry of these fast times, there is danger that you will reach and 
strain after ‘‘ young ladyhood’’ too much. 

Be girls awhile yet—tender, joyous, loving, obedient and 
industrious. Womanhood, with its privileges and power, its bur- 
dens and its trials, will come soon enough. On this point one has 
said: ‘‘ Wait patiently, my children, through the whole limit of 
your girlhood. Go not after womanhood ; let it come to you. 
Keep out of public view. Cultivate refinement and modesty. The 
cares and responsibilities of life will come soon enough. When 
they come, you will meet them, I trust, as true women should. 
But, oh, be not so unwise as to throw away your girlhood. Rob 
not yourself of this beautiful season which, wisely spent, will 
brighten all your future life.’’ 


ak 2 


‘* My son,’’ said an Arab chief, ‘‘ bring me a basket of water 
from the spring.’’ 

The boy tried and tried to fill the basket, but before he could 
get back to his father’s tent the water leaked out. At last he 
returned and said, ‘‘ Father, I have tried to fill the basket, but the 
water will not stay in.’’ 

‘My son,’’ said the old chief, ‘‘ what you say is true. The 
water did not stay in, but see how clean the basket is. So will it 
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be with your heart. You may not be able to remember all the 
good words you hear, but keep trying to treasure them and they 
will make your heart clean and pure.’’ 





NEWSPAPER NOTES. 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, Mass., published, last 
week, a Christmas number, and it was, indeed, a triumph in trade 
journalism. Zhe Recorder is the biggest and, by long odds, the 
best of the many excellent trade journals published in this 


country. Its influence is national. 


yk 


The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburg, Pa., has joined in last 
week’s procession of ‘‘ Christmas numbers,’’ and, we are glad 
to be able to say, took a deservedly leading position in the line. 

al : 

The Globe, St. John, N.B., had a special Trade Edition on 
the 9th inst., which was of great value to the merchants and busi- 
ness men of that city, inasmuch as it told the people of every sec- 
tion of this country how St. John has grown, and the different 
kinds of business which thrive within its continually expanding 
limits. 

ROR 

The Rocky Mountain World, Denver, Col., has increased in 
size and improved materially its telegraphic and other departments. 
It is a fearless and independent newspaper politically, and con- 
sistent in its loyalty to the interests of Denver. 

al 

The Tribune, Rome, Ga., had a big Trade Edition on the 
roth inst., containing forty pages of well-written reading matter 
and attractive advertisements. It assuredly left nothing untold 
about ‘* modern Rome’’ and its varied business and industrial 
interests. North Georgia has every reason to be proud of Zhe 
Tribune. 

al 

The Wheelwoman, Boston, Mass., edited by Mary Sargent 
Hopkins, is published in the interests of the fair sex who use the 
bicycle. It is well illustrated, its articles are bright. and edited 
with careful attention to the wants and interests of its readers. 
Here’s a sample fragment of its editor’s advice: ‘‘ Don’t think 
because a short ride is pleasant that a long trip would be 
pleasanter.’’ 

Ry 7k 
This is the plaint of the editor of the Catlettsburg (Ky.) 


Democrat :— 
The wind bloweth, 
The water floweth, 
The subscriber oweth, 
And the Lord knoweth 
We are in need of our dues ; 
So, come a runnin’, 
This thing of dunnin’ 
Gives us the blues. 


Ry 


Mr. William Glassman, the bright and hustling editor of 7he 
Standard, Ogden, Utah, has just received another vindication 
from the Supreme Court of ‘‘the forty-fifth State,’’ which has 
reversed the decision of a lower court fining, Mr. Glassman and 
The Standard $500 each for an alleged libel. He ought to be 
warmly congratulated by every newspaper man in this country 
for his course since he assumed editorial charge of 7he Standard, 
has been marked with unvarying regard for the truth. The 
best interests of the people of Utah will, we are fully satisfied, 


always find in him an able and fearless champion. 


Fy 


And now we are told that a newspaper is soon to be published 
away up on the edge of the Arctic Circle, in Circle City, the new 
mining town of Alaska. Heretofore people on the Yukon have 
had to depend for their news on their neighbors, the nearest 
newspaper office being many hundred miles away. The new 
‘‘paper’’ is to be a weekly, 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





ANOTHER HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


66”°7°HERE was an old prophecy found in a bog 
That Ireland would be ruled by an ass and a dog, 
And now the old prophecy’s come to pass, 
For Tyrconnel’s the dog and James is the ass.”’ 

The above lines are taken from one of the ballads in vogue 
in England over two centuries ago, the parties referred to being 
James II and one of his most pliant appointees, the Earl of 
Tyrconnel. 

America to-day, as to two of its chief officials, is in much 
the same position that Ireland is said to have been over two cen- 
turies ago. 

It is recorded of James II that ‘‘ he showed a firm resolution 
never to acknowledge he had committed an error.’’ His mantle 
has evidently descended on President Cleveland. 

James’s special mission, as the willing tool of the extreme 
section of the Catholics, was to destroy Protestantism in England, 
establish in its place Catholicism, also to minimize representative 
government. President Cleveland’s special mission, as the wil- 
ling tool of the Wall street money-loaning and banking interest, 
seems to be to destroy gold and silver bimetallism in America, 
establish in its place gold-monometailism, to contract the cur- 
rency, to minimize Protection if not establish Free Trade, and 
arrogate to the Presidential office a personal power and mis- 
chievous activity never contemplated. 

James pursued his bigoted and mistaken policy with all the 
obstinacy for which an ass is proverbial, notwithstanding it was 
unmistakably against the wishes and welfare of the people. Pres- 
ident Cleveland has persistently pursued his special policy against 
the wishes of the great masses of the people and to the incalcu- 
lable injury of the citizens collectively and individually. 

The historian says of James: ‘‘ At the time of his accession 
he was looked upon as narrow, stubborn and despotic in heart, 
but even his enemies did not accuse him of being false.’’ Presi- 
dent Cleveland was also so regarded, but his persistent playing 
into the hands of Wall street and the Bond. Syndicate has more 
than surprised many people. 

The license and bloodshed with which Monmouth’s insurrec- 
tion was suppressed caused even the cold heart of General Church- 
hill, the ancestor of the Duke of Marlborough, to revolt at the 
ruthlessness with which James turned away from all appeals for 
mercy. ‘‘ This marble,’’ he said, as he struck the chimney-piece 
on which he leant, ‘‘ is not harder than the King’s heart.’’ When 
ruin devastated thousands of American homes through the demon- 
etization of silver, the bankers’ panic and the tinkering with 
the tariff, and middle-aged people in large numbers saw the sav- 
ings of a lifetime swept away through the financial stringency 
aud universal shrinkage in values, President Cleveland went 
fishing. 

Incarrying out his policy James demanded unhesitating compli- 
ance to his will of the men he had appointed to office, saying : ‘‘Let 
those who refuse, look toit, for they shall feel the whole weight of 
my hand.’’ Has not President Cleveland assumed a similar 
position ? 

The historian records: ‘‘ The most devoted loyalists began 
to murmur when James demanded apostacy as a proof of their 
loyalty.’? So, also, the most devoted Democrats, with a few 
exceptions like Secretary Carlisle, have done more than murmur 
when President Cleveland demands apostacy to Democratic prin- 
ciples and plattorms as a proof of their loyalty to him. 

James II truckled to the King of France and the policy of 
France in a way utterly unworthy of a King of England. Presi- 
dent Cleveland has truckled to the financial and commercial policy 
of Great Britain ina way utterly unworthy of a President of the 
United States, 
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The historian says that James II alienated everybody except 
the very extreme wing of the Catholic Church and his own crea- 
tures and sycophants. President Cleveland has alienated every- 
body except the Wall street banking and money-loaning interest, 
and its ramifications throughout the country and the Federal 
officeholders. 

James II reached a stage ‘‘ when to give way was to reverse 
every act he had done since his accession and to change the whole 
nature of his government.’’ That is where President Cleveland is 
now. 

About a month before the downfall of James the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, etc., of the City of London sent the infatuated 
monarch an address containing these words: ‘‘ We beg leave to 
assure Your Majesty that we shall, with all duty and faithfulness, 
cheerfully and readily, to the utmost hazard of our lives and for- 
tunes, discharge the trust reposed in us by Your Majesty, etc., 
etc.’’ That is evidently the attitude of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce and Wall street towards President Cleveland, but the 
historian continues: ‘‘ A very short period elapsed before James 
was made to comprehend, by fata] experience, the value of such 
addresses and to discriminate between the voice of the majority of 
a nation and the debasing servility of a few trimmers and time- 
servers. ’’ 

James was hounded from the throne amid the execrations of 
the people, and died in exile in France, while his too faithful 
Tyrconnel died in obscurity. The historian says: ‘“There is 
hardly a sovereign mentioned in history of whom one can find less 
good to say than of James II.’’ Secretary Carlisle will in the 
future be able to paraphrase the words of Cardinal Wolsey : 
‘* Had I but served my country as I have served my Boss,’’ etc. 

In 1896 Mr Cleveland and his un-American policies of gold- 
monometallism and Free Trade will be given their political quietus 
by the ballots of millions of American farmers, producers and 
wage-earners, and if the two old parties attempt, in their national 
platforms and Presidential candidates to ‘‘straddle’’ the great 
currency issue, a third party will inevitably be formed which will 
assert the national will in spite of professional politicians. 

THOMAS TONGE. 
DENVER, Col. 








THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
HE bells ring clear as bugle note. 
Sweet song is thrilling every throat, 
’*Tis welcome Christmas morning ! 
O, never yet was morn so fair, 
Such silent music in the air, 
*Tis merry Christmas morning ! 
Dear day of all days in the year, 
Dear day of song, good will and cheer, 
’Tis golden Christmas morning ! 
The hope, the faith, the love that is, 
The peace, the holy promises, 
*Tis glorious Christmas morning ! 
—Joaquin Miller. 
RF 
Nothing is easier than to mistake nervousness for activity or 
laziness for repose. If you wish to accomplish anything in the 


world discriminate carefully between these. 


RH 


The use of enigmas is exceedingly ancient ; their construc- 
tion and solution constituted amusement, and, in some cases, an 
important occupation among the nations of antiquity. The 
kings of Egypt and Babylon sent riddles to one another for solu- 
tion. Solomon and Hiram kept up a correspondence of a similar 
kind, in which we are assured by Josephus, the former always 
had the advantage. The Greeks proposed riddles to their guests ; 
but the Romans took little interest in such matters. Many ancient 
riddles have come down to us; the one proposed by Samson to 
the Philistines (Jud. xiv: 14) is, of course, well known. Also 
that proposed to CGidipus by the Sphinx : 

‘* What animal goes in the morning on four feet, at noon on 
two, and in the evening on three?’’ 

The answer to which was ‘‘ Man—who crawls when a child, 
walks when mature, and is supported by a stick in old age.”’ 
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SLAV OR MOSLEM? 


A FEW IMPORTANT FACTS THAT ARE NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
A TIMELY TOPIC TEMPERATELY TREATED. 


[Prepared for THE AMERICAN. ] 


PART Il. 

Not only is Mohammedanism radically opposed to Christian 
civilization by polygamy and its concomitant, slavery, which con- 
stitute the very genius of Islam, but it is also a fundamental law 
that there shall be no amalgamation between Moslems and Christ- 
ians. For any Moslem ruler, therefore, to attempt to establish 
equality before the law would simply be suicidal. He would, 
inevitably, be overthrown by his “‘ faithful ’’ subjects. 

When, therefore, statesmen or others affect to believe in the 
possibility of effecting ‘‘reforms’’ in the government of Christians 
by Moslems they are prevaricating. The wish is father to the 
thought, and as the English were determined to maintain Otto- 
man rule, they were fain to persuade themselves that they could 
pursue this policy without grossly sinning against humanity. 
And thus it happens that the ‘‘ guart a’heur de Rabelais’? is 
indefinitely prolonged for these irreclaimable miscreants. They 
‘“‘ must have time’’ to carry out the promised reforms. By last 
accounts the Porte informed the world that ‘‘ three months’”’ 
would be necessary to restore order and institute reforms! And 
this thing has been going on for one hundred years. The situa- 
tion to-day in Asia Minor is very much the same as it was in 
Greece and the Balkans in 1825, in 1852, in 1875. Itis in vain 
that Lord Salisbury would shift the burden of responsibility to the 
shoulders of ‘‘ the Powers,’’ of Russia forsooth! England should 
protect these unfortunate victims of her execrable policy or retire 
from the island of Cyprus and give Russia a free hand. I can- 
not refrain from quoting the following from a scathing criticism of 
‘*Slav and Moslem ’’ in 7he Royal Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
December, ’94: ‘‘ When Mr. B. discusses the Crimean war and 
holds up his hands in holy horror at the idea of Great Britain sup- 
porting the ‘wicked Turk,’ ‘the upas tree,’ ‘the superannuated 
rotten institution on the Bosphorus,’ he never hints at the real 
cause. . . . It does not seem to haye struck him that Russia 
at Constantinople would practically make the Black Sea intoa 
Russian lake, and that Russian protective tariffs would make 
British trade well-nigh impossible, as in Central Asia. In the 
fifties most of our corn was imported from the Danubian prov- 
inces, and it was of the greatest importance to keep the Bos- 
phorus in friendly hands. That the Turks happen to be 
Moslems is an accident. So that any cry on that score 
is a mere appeal to the gallery.”’ 

My critic was so eager to denounce my book that he failed to 
read this passage on page 214: ‘‘ Historians and humanitarians 
in future ages will ponder in amazement over the strange moral 
aberration of a nineteenth century government supposed to be in 
the van of civilization. 

‘*O mores, O tempora ! ioe may well exclaim, when they 
read how the interests of millions of oppressed Christians, the 
rights of humanity and justice were laid in the balance with 
British dollar and cent interests and found wanting.’’ 

But enough. There are to-day considerations of even greater 
import than the price of British ‘‘ corn’’ and ‘‘ Russian protec- 
tive tariffs.’’ 

The tide of Islam was driven back from Europe in the eighth 
century by France, and again in the thirteenth by Spain and in 
the seventeenth by Austria and her allies. Three times Christen- 
dom has come forth victorious in the struggle, after many hard- 
fought bloody battles. But I repeat, the last battle has not yet 
been fought. 

Last month 45,000 Wahabbis, the fiercest of Mohammedan sects, 
armed with Martini rifles, defeated the Sultan’s troops in Arabia. 





There are 200,000 of these on the confines of Afghanistan. There 
are other Moslem armies creating an independent kingdom in the 
northwest of China. Wahabbis, with Martini Henry rifles, 
are not to be despised. Should they coalesce with the Mhadists 
and the Queen’s fifty odd millions, under another veiled prophet 
of Khorassan or a Mohamed el Sennoysi, Christendom might 
well tremble again, as she did in the past. 

All nations and all individuals, nay, all living things, too, 
have their raison d’étre in the vast scheme of the universe. Every 
nation has its historic mission. 

For several centuries Russia has stood in the breech between 
Europe and those immense human billows of Asia, informed by 
the magnetic force that religious fanaticism always imparts, partic- 
ularly when it appeals at the same time, to the lowest human 
appetites. 

Russia’s historic mission is, undoubtedly, that of reducing to 
the uses of civilization all this crude material. She has demon- 
strated in her Eastern empire that under the right regime even 
Moslems can be made better than their creed. ‘Tashkend, so 
recently a stronghold of Moslem fanaticism and an impenetrable 
den of robbers, is to-day the capital of Russia in Asia. It hasa 
gymnasium, an imperial bank, government schools for the natives, 
a public library and many factories. Periodicals are published in 
Russian and Kirghiz for its 100,000 inhabitants, of whom only 
about 6 ooo are Russians. Russia does not brutalize and exter- 
minate the lower races whom she subjugates; but, on the con- 
trary, she elevates them toa higher plane. Some say that she 
can do this, in which the Anglo-Saxon race has signally failed, 
because her own civilization is inferior. Whatever be the reason 
the results are desirable. Andas John A. Kasson, one of our 
veteran diplomats, remarked to me not long since: ‘* So long as 
Russia promotes civilization by her conquest of semi-barbarians 
and increases the security and happiness of the conquered, no 
American can justly withhold his respect and sympathy.’’ 

Russia has been systematically opposed in her historic mis- 
sion, but she has kept steadily on. Having been twice thwarted 
in the Balkans, she has entered her wedge in the Far East in a 
most effective manner. ‘‘ My own shall come to me."’ 

To-day Christendom would do well to make its election 
between Slav and Moslem. Shall Islam be allowed, Antzeus-like, 
to gather new strength by steeping itself in Christian gore ? Shall 
the tide of Moslem fanaticism be allowed again, as in the past, to 
dash unmolested against the shores of Christendom, engulfing 
in blood and ruin the last remnants of ancient Christian estab- 
lishments that have weathered the storm of centuries of unspeak- 
able oppression? Who shall henceforth rule at Constantinople 
and in Asia—Slav or Moslem ? 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SLAV AND MOSLEM.’’ 

AIKEN, S. C. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


HAPPY earth, whose darkest night 
O The angels flood with song and light ! 
O hap Ppy y shepherds first to hear 
The tidings meant for every ear ! 


O happy night, O happy morn, 

A Saviour, Christ the Lord is born ! 
oO happy heaven, among whose spheres 
The C rist-child’s blazing star appears. 


O happy magi, from afar 
Led by the Christ-child’s blazing star ! 
O Bethlehem! O spot most fair, 
For Mary and the child are there. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
*,* 
* 
A novelist lays down the following dicta with regard to mar- 
riage: ‘‘Some women in marrying demand all and give all ; with 


good men they are happy, with base men they are broken hearted. 
Some demand everything and give little ; with weak men they 
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are tyrants, with strong men they are divorced. Every bachelor 
is really the husband of an old maid, for every single man carries 
around with him the spirit of a woman to whom he is more or 
less happily wedded. When a man actually marries, this inner 
helpmate wisely disappears in the presence of her external con- 
temporary.’’ 

* 2 

‘‘Ancient’’ coins, many of which antedate the Christian era, 
are made in large quantities in London, and find sale all over the 
world. 

A French scientist of note maintains that a large number of 
the nervous maladies from which girls suffer are to be attributed 
to playing the piano. He shows by statistics that of 1,000 girls 
who study this instrument before the age of 12 no less than 600 
suffer from nervous disorders, while of those who do not begin till 
later there are only 200 per 1,000, and only 100 per 1,000 among 
those who have never worked at it The vio!in, he says, is equally 
injurious. Asa remedy he suggests that children should not be 
permitted to study either instrument before the age of 16, at least, 
and in the case of those possessing delicate constitutions not till a 
still later age. 

ok 

At Chiaramonte Gulfi, in Sicily, a shepherd of the name of 
Riggio Sebastiano is giving some trouble to the authorities by try- 
ing to found a sect, both religious and political, among the igno- 
rant people around him. ‘This man, who can read and write, calls 
himself the Messiah, and preaches Mormonism and a division of 
the land. A band of men and women has gathered around him 
rom the neighboring districts. The Archbishop of Syracuse, 
Mgr. La Vecchia, has excommunicated both this soidisant Mes- 
siah and his followers, but it is said that they do not care, and 
only laugh at the intended punishment. 

* Ok 

* Greenish hair in men occupied in copper works and in copper 
mines is not unknown, for as far back as 1654 Bartholin drew at- 
tention to its occurrence. Since then several other observers have 
recorded instances of the same. ‘The most recent case is that of 
Dr. Oppenheimer, who, at a meeting of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital Medical Society, showed a specimen of green hair obtained 
from a patient who had been under his treatment. Curiously 
enough, in the hair all over the body the same discoloration was 
displayed. Copper was easily demonstrated chemically. 





ART AND SCIENCE. 








On the is'and of Pantellaria, midway between Sicily and the 
African coast, Dr. Orsi has discovered a prehistoric village of the 
stone age, surrounded by a colossal wall made of stones heaped 
together. He has also found out that the strange buildings called 
Sesi are dome-shaped prehistoric tombs, and has identified the 
remains of a small Greek temple. The island lies completely out 
of the way of travel, and is used by the Government as a convict 
settlement. 

Acetyleue, the brilliant new gas, can be easily liquefied and 
stored until needed. When it is to be used the pressure is less- 
ened and it becomes gaseous again. It gives more than ten times 
the light of coal gas burned in the best burners. 


Prof. George F. Becker writes that in regions near the pole, 
ice is as much a rock as limestone. This may remind some who 
might not have thought of it otherwise that the essential diff- 
erence between ice and granite, considered as rocks, is merely a 
matter of the greater or less degree of heat it takes to ‘‘ thaw’ 


them. 


The piano playing of the French nation has been ably edu- 
cated by that noble institution, the Conservatoire of Paris, which 
was fouded during the great revolution. The first teacher was 
Adam, father of the composer of the ‘* Postillon de Lonjumeau ;’’ 
his pupil, Zimmermann, long occupied the leading place in Paris 
musical circles. It was at his salons that Moscheles and Thalberg 
first made their bow to a Parisian audience. Kalkbrenner con- 
tinued the great traditions of the past ; his contemporaries speak 
of him in the most glowing terms, and his favorite pupil, Stamaty, 
had the good fortune of guiding the musical genius of Gottschalk. 
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THE PRESS IN RUSSIA. 


PART I. 
(Adapted from the French of M. Gustave Lejeal by William Struthers. ) 

— first Russian newspaper dates from the reign of Czar 

Alexis (1645-76), but, although it was called Auranty 
(Current News), it was intended solely for the Emperor’s house- 
hold. The true creator of the Russian press was Peter the Great, 
who started the news sheet for general distribution by founding 
the St. Petersburg Gazette, in connection with the Academy of 
Sciences, which has in its possession a collection of the same dat- 
ing from the year 1714. Once the impetus given, there came out 
a succession of periodicals, among which may be noticed 7he 
Monthly Writings of the academician, Dr. Muller (1755); Zhe 
Busy Bee, edited by Sumarokof (1760) ; Dawn (1778); Twilight 
(1782) published by Novikof; while the historian Karamzin, 
began to edit Zhe Moscow Journal in 1791, and subsequently 
started (1802) Zhe Messenger of Europe ( Viestnik Evropy) which 
became the principal representative in St. Petersburg of the west- 
ern spirit introduced by Peter the Great. A few years afterward 
(1809) appeared the Moscow Russian Messenger ( Russkii Viestnik), 
the organ of autocratic and Slavophile ideas. Yet such shades of 
difference must not mislead one ; for literature and governmental 
communications were the real substance of these publications, 
which never mentioned politics except by command. 

A political press, in the real sense of the term, never has 
existed in Russia ; for it is traditional with the government to 
permit the publication only of what it deems useful or convenient. 
Under serious stress, when it is judged necessary either to excite 
or calm people’s minds, the reins are somewhat loosened. _ Thus, 
in 1812, during Napoleon’s invasion, appeared two newspapers 
that grew to be very influential mouthpieces of the patriotic move- 
ment then rife in Russia—7he Russian Invalid, the organ of the 
Minister of War, and Zhe Son of the Fatherland (Syn Otetchestva). 
A short time after, toward the close of Alexander I’s reign, a 
political and literary journal was started by Gretch and Bulgarin, 
called The Bee of the North (Sievernaiia Ptchela) and destined to 
render great services to Russian literature, since through its 
medium became known all the writers, Pushkin, Lermontof, and 
others, who added lustre to the end of Alexander I’s and the 
beginning of Nicholas I’s reign, from 1825 to 1855. 

Though always existent in Russia, censorship was never so 
powerfully organized asunder NicholasI, when every newspaper, 
every pamphlet, and every book, whether national or foreign, 
ancient or modern, underwent preventive censure ; while a super- 
ior committee was even charged with censuring the censors. 
Special censorships were also instituted, not only for ecclesiastical 
and military affairs, but for each administrative department, 
granting it the right toexamine any writing that referred to it. 
Nor were scientific works allowed their imprimatur until exam- 
ined by academicians or professors. Such precautions restricted 
notably the sphere of Russian journalism ; yet the journalist’s 
pen but grew finer and keener, while, decupled by hindrances, 
the reader’s perspicacity learned to comprehend in half a word, 
so that one then beheld carried to the highest point in Russia that 
art of making one’s self understood without incurring censure, 
which became such a feature of a portion of the French press 
during the second Empire. 

Difficulties of every kind had led Russian men of letters to 
unite for the collective publication of their works in periodical 
editions under the modest name of almanacs, wherein were 
read, for the first time, the writings of the great national historian, 
Karamzin, of Pushkin, Lermontof, Polajaief, Ryleef, Pogodin, and 
others. Such success attended these publications that divers 
authors conceived the idea of issuing monthly reviews. Hence, 
appeared Zhe Moscovite (Moskvitianino), The Patriotic Annals, 
wherein Dostoievski and Herzen collaborated, and Zhe Library 
of Reading. The Moscovite wpheld the standard of Slavophilism 
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Fifty Cent HAve you peeped 
into that bright 


Store corner —second 


floor, Market street—where we have 
grouped hundreds of things of Holi- 
day flavor at the one price? 

FIFTY CENTS 
no matter what you choose. The 
scheme is novel because it leaves 
you absolutely no chance to get 
anything worth less than your 
money. It isn’t a grab-bag, but a 
time saver. Some things were 
shaved in price to squeeze into this 
novel store, but nothing worth less 
than 50c can get in for love or 
money. 
Second floor, Market street. 
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takes. The PockET KopDAK is 
practical, perfect—making pictures 
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under Khomiakof and the brothers Aksakof; while, on the con- 
trary Zhe Patriotic Annals became the organ of the Zapadnikis, 
representing western tendencies. The laws, the severity of the 
censorship, the difficulty of communicating, and the slowness of 
the post, favored the prosperity of these monthly publications at 
the expense of the daily newspapers. 

These special jurisdictions came to an end with the advent of 
Czar Alexander II, who, by ukase, save in matters ecclesiastical, 
suppressed them all, and in organizing the ordinary censorship, 
freed from preventive censure a notable portion of literature as 
well as of the press ; still, in consequence of internal disturbances, 
little by little these liberal measures were revoked, and while abol- 
ishing preventive censorship of publications in volumes, the gov- 
ernment adopted for periodicals the system employed in France by 
Napoleon III. Previous authorization, security, communication 
of matter, suppression, interdiction of the sale of a particular 
number, preventive censorship, either obligatory or faculative, at 
the option of the journalist (though only in St. Petersburg, and 
Moscow), such constituted the regimen legally organized under 
Alexander II and with slight alterations continued to the present 
moment. 

Then it was that Katkof and his friend, Professor Leontief, 
founded 7he Russian Messenger of Moscow, a great monthly 
review, and assumed direction of the old A/oscow Gazette, which 
soon acquired an importance of the first rank. Katkof defended 
national and absolute, autocratic doctrines, and when Napoleon 
III wished to intercede for Poland, and, hampered by the social 
reorganization resulting from the emancipation of the serfs, the 
Russian government showed hesitation, Katkof perchance pre- 
vented it from yielding by his inflammatory articles declaring that 
any concession to foreign demands was treason to one’s country, 
and calling on the Czar and the Russian people to beware of it. 
Thereafter he was reckoned a prophet in his native land, with 
impunity braving justice, and even the censorship, and gaining 
the support both of the Emperor and of public opinion ; and such 
was the increase of his importance that, without exaggeration, he 
could be called ‘‘the maker of ministers’’; for gradually his 
friends and partisans, among others Count Dmitri Tolstoi, and M. 
de Wischnegradsky, obtained the most important portfolios. 








AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


66 ARE to be honest, good and sincere, 
Dare to please God and you never need fear.”’ 


* 2k 
Dr. Randall Davidson, Bishop of Rochester, has been made 
Bishop of Winchester in succession to the late Bishop Thorold. 
This makes him by right a member of the House of Lords, with 
the Bishops of Durham and London. The other twenty-eight 
Bishops must wait for their turn to take the twenty-one Bishops’ 
seats in the House, which are filled according to seniority of 
appointment, the seven junior Bishops, whatever their sees may 
be, not being peers. 
Ry 
Among the Methodists elected to the new British Parliament 
are Hon. Henry Morley, John Wilson, Alderman Doughty, Henry 
Broadhurst, Charles Fenwick, Joseph Arch, Liberals; and the son 
of Rev. Walford Green, ex-president of the Wesleyan conference. 
Mr. Green is a Conservative. 


Ry 7 


At St. Mary-at-Hill Church in Eastcheap, London, the ladies’ 
choir is robed ‘‘in plain white tunic and black velvet cap, that has 
the full approval of one of the leading English Bishops,’’ but the 
white tunic is not a surplice. 


Ay 


The Rev. Stephen Humphreys Gurteen has been appointed 
by Bishop William Stevens Perry, of Iowa, senior canon, non-res- 
identiary, of the Catholic Church in Davenport, select preacher in 
Advent and Lent, and lecturer on Anglo-Saxon and early English 
literature in Griswold College, 
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BP. DUTTON & C0.’S 
CALENDARS FOR 1896. 








“Every one expects from Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., with the advent of every new holiday 
season, a collection of calendars suited to the 
most refined tastes, and this year the house in 
— sends out a series that in beauty of 

esign, perfection of coloring, and literary 
merit are safely to be reckoned among the 
finest productions of the sort ever published. 
Over seventy different kinds of calendars are 
included in the se:ies, and they range from 
cheap to expensive.”’—Lilerary News. 

Among them are: 


Cathedral Chimes Calendar. 
Six leaves, illustrations of six famous English 
cathedrals — Canterbury, Salisbury, Durham, 
Norwich, Gloucester and York. These are 
printed in 14 colors; size, 11 x 14, $2.00. 
Flowers of the Year. 
A TENNYSON CALENDAR. Twelge leaves (9 
x 11), with flowers, birds, etc., in colors, $1.50. 
Sweet Nature. 
st pictures appropriate to season 
(14 x 9), $1.25. . 
The Floral Year. 
Six leaves, with illustrations of flowers appro- 
priate to the season (14 x 8%), 81.00. 
A Year of Beauty Calendar. 
Six illustrations of ladies in costume (13x84), 
$1.00. 
The Circling Year. 
Twelve leaves (5 x 6%), with selections from 
Shakespeare and illustrations in colors, 50 cts. 
My Times are in Thy Hands. 
Twelve leaves (5 x 634), with Scripture texts 
and illustrations in colors, 50 cents. 
The Beautiful Year Calendar. 


Twelve leaves of exquisite floral illustrations 
appropriate to the seasons (4 x 9), 50 cents, 


The Basket of Flowers Calendar. 
Two designs: A basket of pansies and a bas- 
ket of chrysanthemums, beautifully illustrated 
in colors, easel back (9 x 8), each 50 cents. 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 
The Farrar Calendar. 


Card (8% x11), with quotations for every day 
in the year from Dean Farrar's works, 50 cts, 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 
Card (8 x 104), with quotations for every day 
in the year from his works, 50 cents. 


Books that will Delight Little Children. 


The Model Menagerie. 
A novelty color book which shows pictures of 
animals in cages. Size, 10 x 13, $2.50. 

Our Darling’s Surprise Pictures. 
Large 4to (10x 13), 16 movable colored pictures, 
with rhymes, by Fred E Weatherly, $2.00. 


Touch and Go. 
Large 4to (10x 13), 16 movable colored pictures, 
with rhymes, by Fred E. Weatherly, $2.00. 

Panorama Pictures. 
A new mechanical color book containing 5 
cut-out pictures and 24 type pages, large 4to 
(11 X 13), $2.00. 

Revolving Pictures. 
An entire novelty. All the pictures revolve, 
one sliding off and showing the next. Size, 
11% x 10, §2.00. 

Vanishing Pictures. 
An entire novelty of revolving pictures, Size, 
9x 7%, $1.25. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 W. 23d St., New York. 





Please mention The American, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Europe in Africa in the Nine- 

teenth Century. 

By EvizaspetH WorMELEY LATIMER, 
author of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “ England in the Nineteenth 
Century,” etc. Beautifully illustrated 
ay full-page half-tone portraits. 8vo, 


This new volume shows that Mrs. Latimer 
still wields the pen of a ready writer. The 
exploits of Livingstone and Stanley and 
Gordon; the settlement of Liberia, and 
especially of Maryland’s uwn colony there; 
the founding of the South African Republic, 
the Orange Free State, and the Congo Free 
State—these and many other subjects are 
treated in a style so pleasantly familiar, 
attractive and entertaining, that the book 
once taken up cannot be laid down until it 
is finished. 


The Child’s Garden of Song. 
Selected and arranged by W1iLuiam L. 

ToMLINS, Musical Director of the Apollo 

Club of Chicago and of the Children’s 

Choruses of the World’s Fair. With 

beautiful colored designs by Ella Ricketts. 

4to, $2.00. 

“Tt is in every particular the daintiest 
performance we have seen, and we are sure 
that it will meet with the enthusiastic 
approval of the public. A conspicuously 
beautiful feature of this volume is the ilius- 
tration thereof by Ella Ricketts. These 

ictures, which adorn every page of the 

ook, are printed in eight colors, and they 
surpass, both in point of design and in point 
of execution, everything else attempted in 
this line in this country.”-EUGENE FIELD in 
The Chicago Record. 


Beatrice of Bayou Teche. 
*~ ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES With 
eautiful cover design by E. D. Wells. 
12mo, $1.25. 

This story is excellent in quality, clear 
and where in style, and timely in sub- 
ject. t is founded upon the difficulties 
that hedge about a person of mixed blood 
and clouded birth, no matter what her intel- 
lectual and physical endowment:. 

‘The book has no dull chapters.”—~ 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Octavé THANET says: ‘‘ A capital story, 
fall of vigor and subtle knowledge, and it is 
as vivid and picturesque as the Bayou.” 


Our Industrial Utopia 
And Its Unhappy Citizens. By DAvip 
HILTON WHEELER, ex-President of 
oe sage College. 12mo, 344 pages, 
$1.25. 


In a style that is plain and pleasant 
the author shows the rights and wrongs 
both of the capitalist and the wage-earner. 
Written by a man who shows aclear under- 
standing of his subject. 


Number 49 Tinkham Street. 
By CO. EMMA UHENEY, author of ‘' Young 

Folk’s History of the Civil War,” etc. 

12mo, §1. 

This latest little work of Mrs. Cheney’s is 
a spirited little story full of incident, with 
here and there a touch of pathos or a 
twinkle of humor. 


Sappho. 

Memoir, Text, Select Renderings, and a 
Literal Translation. By HENRY THORN- 
TON WHARTON. With three illustrations 
in photogravure, and a cover designed by 
Anoprey Beardsley. 12mo, $2.25 net. 
‘*Mr. Wharton has put all lovers of 

poetry, as well as those who search for 

truth, under bis debt. His study of Sappho 
which in his third edition may be regarded 
as having reached completion, has been 
the lator of many years of patient research.” 
—New York Times. 


That Dome in Air. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian of 

Newberry Library. 12mo, $1.25. 

A volume of criticism that is truly dis- 
criminating and appreciative. It consists of 
able reviews of the works of Emerson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whitman, Biake, Cowper and Words- 
worth. Himself a scholar and poet, Mr. 
Cheney’s notes on these poets bring with 
them weight and interest. 


Knowledge and Culture. 
By HENRY Matson, author of “ Refer- 
ences for Literary Workers.” 12mo, 75 


cents. 

This book will commend itself highly to 
people desirous of making the best of their 
mental endowments, and above ail to 


_ teachers. 


by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. €, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Please mention The American. 




















A NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





PoLITICAL ECONOMY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By 
Rob’t Ellis Thompson, A.M., S. T. D., pp. 108. 
Ginn & Company. 


To the student who has followed Adam Smith in his lengthy 
digressions; who has followed the well-knit logic of the disciples 
of Ricardo and Malthus, only to find the conclusions arrived at 
refuted by palpable facts and manifestly false; who has studied 
the general consensus of economic thought of the early part of the 
century as compiled by John Stuart Mill with but little more satis- 
faction, for Mill, like his predecessors, did not eliminate, but, for 
the most part, embodied the errors of the school of Ricardo and 
Malthus, the result of building a science on assumptions,—and 
who has pondered over the dreary definitions of McLeod and 
others of his class, only to be later confused by the contradictory 
use of the terms defined with so much care, Dr. Rob’t Ellis 
Thompson’s /olitical Economy for High Schools and Academies 
will come as a revelation. 

Carelessly building their science on a suppositional economic 
man, such a man as does not, and never did exist, and carelessly 
assuming that man’s command over the resources of nature does 
not grow in like rapidity with the growth of population, the 
English school of economists falsely concluded that as population 
increased, man’s struggle with nature and for subsistence would 
become more and more severe, in a word, that with the growth of 
population nature’s gifts to her children would become less boun- 
tiful. Like Henry C. Carey, Thompson holds that such an idea 
is obviously false. Following Carey he shows that man, when 
dependent on his own resources alone, is incapable of making the 
most out of the gratuitous resources of nature. He shows that 
man, dependent on his own resources alone, is helpless, and the 
slave of nature, but that, associated with his fellow-men and 
relying on their co-operation, he is the master of nature. The 
further association is carried, the greater man’s power over nature 
becomes,—the more can he make nature yield to his labor, and 
the greater will become the reward of his labor. Hence, to pro- 
mote the advancement of association by the diversification of 
industries and the concentration of producers and consumers, is a 
nation’s duty. Therefore the need of a protective tariff. 

As diversification of industries necessitates the exchange of 
commodities, this exchange must be facilitated and made easy, or 
diversification cannot go forward. Hence, the need of money, 
and an ample supply of money, for without it association must be 
impossible, and man’s power to produce, that is, his power over 
nature, curtailed. 

In marked contrast to the lengthy dissertations and repetition 
that characterize Carey’s works, Thompson has condensed into a 
small volume of 108 pages a complete outline of the American 
system of political economy. Nor in doing so has he sacrificed 
thoroughness to conciseness, nor clearness to brevity. 

Thompson does not give definitions for definitions’ sake, but 
those terms, a clear comprehension of which is indispensable, he 
defines with clearness and conciseness, and in their natural order, 
and, avoiding the text-book style that is so wearying to the reader, 
he has produced a book that cannot fail but hold the attention of 
the reader from beginning to end. ‘Through the whole book runs 
that continuity of thought and arrangement that is so necessary to 
hold the interest of the reader, and the too common division and 
subdivision of the subject into separately treated departments is 
avoided. 

The book will prove an invaluable guide to teachers of a sub- 
ject that should be much more generally taught, and of great 
assistance to students, while it should be eagerly welcomed and 
studied by the general reader. 








BRIC-A-BRAC. 


HE following story is of an Irish girl, whose love enabled her 
not only to live in the lonely Chicago lighthouse, but to save 

her husband at the expense of great suffering. This Chicago 
light is at a place called the ‘‘Crib,’’ two miles out in the lake, and 
surmounts the massive masonry at the entrance to the tunnel 
which receives the water supply of the city. One day in early 
winter the keeper was obliged to go on shore for supplies. A 
sudden storm prevented his immediate return ; but he had no fear 
that the lights would be allowed to go out in his absence. Two 
or three days later, when the tempest had abated, though the 
waves still ran high, he made his way towards home as best he 
could. His wife was ready at the window of the tower, and drew 
up his little cargo with a rope, which she lowered again for him. 
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SB Christmas Gifts. 
Westminster. 


By StR WALTER BESANT. Those who have 
read with pleasure and profit SiR WALTER BE- 
SANT’S valuable book, “London,” will gladly 
welcome this companion volume. 

Fully illustrated by WILLIAM PaATTEN and 
others and giving facsimiles of many quaint old 
documents and missals, memorial windows and 
wonderful buildings of this “City which has no 
citizens.” 

The book includes among its chapters, **The 
King’s Palace of Westminster,” ‘‘The Abbey,” 
“The Vanished Palace,” ‘The Streets and the 
People,” and ‘The Court of Charles II.” 

Large 12mo, browu or green buckram, stamped 
with gold and ink, $3.00. Same, presentation 
edition, white buckram, full gilt, boxed, $4 00. 





The Land of Tawny Beasts. 


By PIERRE MAEL. A most original and valu- 
able work, translated by ELIZABETH L. CARY. 
This describes the adventures of a party of ex- 
plorers and hunters in the Himalayas, who are 
attacked by Hindoo fanatics and have all sorts of 
strange experiences in consequence. . 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the 
best modern French style, by A. PARIS. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; lished buckram, 
$2.50; Holliston cloth, full gilt, beveled boards, 
$3.00. 





Books for Young People. 
The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by 
FREDERICK J. Boston. Six of them have dogs 
as their central figures and six have cats. 

MIsseELIZABETH S. TUCKER has written stor- 
ies for the pictures, which are beautifully printed 
in inks of different colors, enclosed in decorative 
borders designed by her. There ts a different 
border or an elaborate tail-piece for each page a) 
text, each illustrating some scene referred to in the 


«et, 
Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 
Cats and Kittens. Dogs Great and Smail. 


Made up of selections from “The Children's 
Book of Dogs and Cats,” each containing just half 
the illustrations and text of the large volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price, 
each, $1.50. 


The Enchanted Butterfiies. 


By ADELAIDE Upton Crossy. A delightful 
fairy tale, with Princess Sunbeam and Princess 
Moonbeam as the principal characters. Illus- 
trated by SUSAN H. CLARK and the author. 

The illustrations are half-tone engravings after 
designs that are a combination of photography and 
wash-drawings by the artists. 

Children were posed in the costumes of the 
characters in the book, and then the background 
of the scene was drawn about their photographs. 

12mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25; same, full 
buckram, $1.25. - 


A Daily Staff for Life’s Pathway. 


By C.S. DE Rosr. A quotation of a helpful 
an ane nature for every day of the year. 
Carefully selected from the best writers. Ax es- 
pecially appropriate present for Christmas. 

12mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cloth, 
full gilt, boxed, $1.25. 


Lyrics of Love and Nature. 


By Mary BERRI CHAPMAN. Some of these 
ms appeared in the Century and other well- 

nown magazines, where they attracted con- 
siderable attention by their strength and beauty. 

With eight half-tone engravings after original 
drawings by the author. 

16mo, half white cloth, $1.25; full buckram, 
$1.25; rose binding, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 

Half calf, $2.50; limp calf, $3.00. 








Princes and Princesses Paper 
Dolls. 


By ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. A beautiful series 
of historical paper dolls, done in Miss TUCKER'S 
daintiest style. 

The personages represented are, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, as she appeared in 1554; Wilhelmina, 
the Queen of Holland, 1887; An American Prin- 
cess, 1895; Infanta Marguerite of Spain, 1422; 
Louis, Dauphin of France, 1739; Crown Prince 
Wilhelm Friedrich of Germany, 1890; Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, 1855 7 

With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with 
cover in colors. Price, 75 cents. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. On receipt of 
ten cents a Catalogue, and a sample copy of THE 
POCKET MAGAZINE or a calendar will be sent to 
any address. On receipt of price, any publica- 
tion will be sent to any address (at the publish- 
er’s expense). Mention THE AMERICAN. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
27 and 29 W. Twenty-third St., 
NEW YORK CITY 





Please mention The American’ 
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Way & Williams, 
PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 


DRACHMANN (Holger). 


Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone. A 
romance translated from the Danish, with in- 
troductory note by Francis F. Browne. With 
symbolic designs in white and gold by Bruce 
Rogers. 16mo, linen, gilt top, $1.25. 


YALE (Catharine Brooks). 


Nim and Cum and the Wonder-Head 
Stories. Cover and decorations by Bruce 
Rogers. 16mo, linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 

To her intimate friends Mrs. Yale has long 
been known as an accomplished story-teller. 
Some of her stories, adapted to the uses of chil- 
dren and their elders, are collected in this book. 
“Nim and Cum” is characterized by a graceful 
fancy and quaint humor, while the ‘‘Wonder- 
Head Stories” are full of side lights into animal 
and insect nature, as interesting as they are 
informing. 


WYNNE (Madelene Yale). 


The Little Room and Other Stories. Cover, 
frontispiece and decorations by the author. 
16mo, linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 

“*The Little Room and Other Stories’ is a 
dainty volume of singularly original and inter- 
esting tales, skilfully narrated and not to be 
characterized in a word; a piece of work full of 
freshness and talent.'"— Hamilton W. Mabie. 


BARING-GOULD (S.). 


The Old English Tales. With illustrations 
by F. D. Bedford. This is a collection of old 
English folk-tales and traditionary stories. 
Beautifully and bountifully illustrated. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, $2.00. 


PAYNE (William Morton). 


Little Leaders. A selection from editorial 
articles written for Zhe Dial by Mr. W. M. 
Payne, Associate Editor. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 

uncut, $1.50. Y 





For sale by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, by 
the publishers, on receipt of price. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 





The [Monadnock - - Chicago. 
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Every one interested in 

se ° 
Civic Reform 
Should Read the Remarkable Studies of 


Municipal Government 
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%s Both books have made a sensation 3% 
& in this country, and haveawak- 7% 





ie ened great interest abroad. & 
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® These studies are exceedingly % 
¢ thorough.—New York Independent. % 
: A work of great dignity and % 
¢ breadth of scholarship.—Philadel- & 


is phia Bulletin, 2 
2 The most important book to ur- %&% 
ban Americans of the day.—New %& 
York Sunday Press. % 


~ There are few persons so well 3 

qualified for this task as Dr. Shaw. % 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 4 

A thorough and lucid account. % 
$< No student of municipal institu- &% 
% tions can afford to overlook it, for % 
@ there is no substitute in English, % 
$2 and, as far as we know, there is &% 
zy none in any other language —New > 
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At that moment his boat was swept out from under his feet. 
Slowly and more slowly he was drawn up, till finally he was at 
the window’s edge—then a gust of wind struck him and tossed 
him back into the surging waters. Again the rope was thrown 
- him, and after a while he managed to clutch it ; and again up the 
side of that stone tower did the little woman painfully and slowly 
draw her husband, tossed to and fro by the wind. Again he 
reached the window. A long strong pull, and he was safe. As 
he climbed into the room his wife fainted away, and he found her 
clothes worn through where she had braced her knees against the 
stone wall; her wedding ring was gone ; her left arm was torn at 
the elbow. When she came to herself and they could talk together 
she explained that when he fell, her ring was pulled from her 
finger and her arm was wounded. ‘‘But,’’ said the heroine, 
‘*you know that was no time to faint, so I drew that rope up with 
my right hand and my teeth.’’ 
*,% 


Mrs. Annie Thackeray Ritchie, in her recent ‘‘ Chapters from 
Some Unwritten Memoirs,’’ has the following interesting dog 
story : ‘‘Sometimes we used to go to Sir Edwin Landseer’s beau- 
tiful villa in St. Johnswood and enjoy his delightful company. 
Among his many stories, as he stood painting at his huge can- 
vases, I remember of his once telling us an anecdote of one of his 
dogs. He was in the habit of taking it out every day after his 
work was over. The dog used to wait patiently all day long while 
Sir Edwin was painting, but he used to come and lie down at his 
feet and look up in his face towards 5 o’clock ; and on one occasion 
finding his hints disregarded, he trotted into the hall and came 
back with the painter’s hat, which he laid on the floor before him.’ 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE BLUE BooK FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. American Edition; 
cloth, $1.00. Beach Bluff, Mass.: Walter Sprange, editor and pro- 
prietor. 

THE RAILWAY REVOLUTION IN Mexico. By Bernard Moses; pp., 90; 
price, 50c. San Francisco, Cal.: The Berkeley Press. 

Our INDUSTRIAL UToptA. By David Hilton Wheeler; cloth, $1.25. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
$1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A MAN oF Two Minps. By Francis Tillon Buck; cloth, $2.00. New 
York: The Merriam Co. 

AN OLD Focy. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth; cloth, $1.25. New York: The 
Merriam Co. 

THE KING OF ALBERIA; A Romance of the Balkans. 
New York: G. W. Dillingham. 


By Ward Hill Lamon; cloth, 


By. LD. ; pp: 5.337: 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 
tion by General Lew Wallace. 


By Edwin A. Grosvenor, with an introduc- 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 


The history of a great city is always interesting. The his- 
tory of a city which, like Constantinople, is of such venerable age, 
and has seen such magnificence and changing scenes, is of special 
interest. Professor Grosvenor is fortunately equipped to write 
this history by virtue of his personal study and scholarly style, 
and the result is a volume which does justice to a subject too 
much neglected. 

The history of Constantinople, to Professor Grosvenor’s mind, 
falls naturally into three parts, that between the establishment of 
the city and its incorporation into the Roman empire ; its rise into 
greatness under Roman rule, and the period from the date of its 
capture by the Turks in 1453, to the present time. The first 
epoch may be passed over here with the simple statement that for 
the most part, it was a period of growth and development, the 
slow birth of a great city. With Constantine’s ascent of the 
throne Constantinople burst in all her glory upon the world. The 
city became a capital, an immense mart, the centre of an intellec- 
tual life, which was not to be despised. Its influence was wide- 
spread. ‘The second Constantine did not maintain this greatness, 
and the city was threatened with the same dangerous indulgences 
which proved the ruin of Rome. But Justinian redeemed the 
weaknesses and follies of his predecessor. His reign was even 
greater than that of Constantine I, for the arts and law were 
developed as never before in the city’s history and the achieve- 
ments of peace rivalled the splendid deeds of war in their bril- 
liancy. The Oriental magnificence which, since the capture of 
the city by the Turks, has distinguished life in Constantinople, 
falls into insignificance beside the more enduring glories of Jus- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 
The Red True Story Book. 


Edited by Andrew Lang. With 1g full- 

page and 81 other Illustrations by Henry 

. Ford. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

*,*This volume is uniform with and in con- 
tinuation of Messrs. Longman’s well-known 
series of Fairy and other story books edited by 
Andrew Lang, distinguished by the names of 
the colors in which the volumes are bound. 


My Own Fairy Book. 


By Andrew Lang. With many Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, T. Scott, and 
E. A. Lemann. 12mo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

CONTENTS: Prince Prigio.—Priuce Ricardo.— 

The Gold of Fairnilee. 





AN ORIGINAL COLOR BOOK. 
The Adventures of Two Dutch 


Dolls and a ‘Golliwogg.”’ 


Illustrated in color by Florence K. Upton, 
with words by Bertha Upton. Oblong 
4to, $2.00. 

“Delightful for children, but perhaps even 
more fascinating for their elders. » Tue 
fun of this delicious piece of nonsense can only 
be compared with that of the immortal ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.’ ’—Dazly Telegraph. 

BY DEAN FARRAR. 
Gathering Clouds: A Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. 

By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, author of ‘The Life of 
Christ,’ ‘‘Darkness and Dawn,’ etc. 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 


in the Days of Nero. 
An Historic Tale. Large crown 8vo, 608 
pages, $2.00. 


Longmans, Green, @ (o., 


15 E. Sixteenth St., New York. 


Christmas Presents 


A Magnificent 
...FAMILY BIBLE... 





For $10.00 we will send a Turkey mo- 
rocco finely-bound copy, express paid, to 
your address. 


Holman’s Teacher’s Bible, 
Oxford Teacher’s Bible, 
Bagster’s Teacher’s Bible. 


Either of above by mail for $3.00, $4.00, 
$5,00 up to $20.00. These are nicely 
bound. 


CHAUTAUQUA Books 


at following prices: 


The Growth of the American Nation (i]- 
lustrated ). H P Judson Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, University of Chicago, $1.00. 

The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States (illustrated). Colonel Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, $1.00. 

Initial Studies in American Letters. 
(with portraits) Henry A. Beers, Professor 
of English Literature, Yale University, 








1.00. 

Some First Steps in Human Progress. 
(illustrated). Frederick Starr, Professor 
$i Anthropology, University of Chicago, 

1.00. 

Thinking, Feeling, Doing (illustrated ). 
E. W. Scripture, Director of the Psychol- 
ogical Laboratory, Yale University, $1.00 


M. E. Book Room, 
1018 Arch St. Phila. 


Piease mention The American. 
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Appropriate 
Christmas 
an aGiPts... 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine, by Bul- 
wer (The Right Hon. Lord Lytton) with 
27 engravings on steel, from drawings by 
D. Roberts, R. A., D. Maclise, R. A., 
and other artists; printed on fine paper, 
size 7}xIo inches, 341 pages, bound in 
cloth, $3.00. 

** 


The Last Days of Pompeii, by Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton), with 35 
full-page illustrations, by Frank Kuch- 
bach, and others; size 74x9} inches, 461 
pages, bound in buckram cloth, $2.50. 

*% 
* 


Idyls of the Months, by May A. Lath- 
bury. A book of colored designs embia- 
matic of the year, with appropriate verses, 
size 7x10} inches, bound with ribbon, in 
a box, $2.00. 

The Literary World says; “It is a true etic 
conceit.” . . . ‘Oneof the choicest ks 
of the season,” says the Christian Union. 
TheHartford Courant says: “It is sure to find 
favor in the Holidays.” Susan Coolidge 
says: “It is one of the prettiest volumes of 
the year.” And the Cincinnati Gazette de- 
clares it ‘‘A showy and unique boudoir pub- 
lication.” 


* * 
* 


England, Scotland and Ireland. A 
picturesque survey of the United King- 
dom and its institutions, by P. Villars, 
translated by Henry Frith, with 600 illus- 
trations, size 8}x12inches; 670 pages, 
bound in cloth, full gilt design on cover 
stamped in gold and colors, $7.50. 


“The great attraction is the illustrations. Apart 
from the expensive plates issued by print 
sellers, we have never seen such artistic 
work from a mechanical process.”—Academy. 


* 
* 


Sylvie: Recollections of Valois. By 
Gerard De Nerval. Preface by Ludovic 
Halévy. With 42 etchings by Ed. Ru- 
daux. 12 mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Fragrant with the memories of the days of 
early love written in a most tender, charm- 
ing, yet simple style. 


* 
* 


Paul and Virginia, by Bernardin De 
St. Pierre. With 120 woodcuts and 12 
full-page engravings from designs by 
Maurice Leloir. Large 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


The illustrations so sympathetically interpret 
the text that new beauties are discovered 
through them in this forever charming pas- 
toral of child-love. 


* * 
* 


Sentimental Journey, by Laurence 
Sterne. A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. Illustrated with 75 
engravings on wood, by Bastin and G. P. 
Nicholls, from original design by Jacque 
and Fussell, 12mo, half levant, gilt top, 
in a box, $3.00. 

*% 
* 

Voices of the Flowers. [Illustrated 
and arranged by Harriet Stewart Miner. 
With poetical quotations from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Shakespeare, Moore. Each 
75 cents. 


The quotations appear on alternate pages, with 
appropriate pictures of flowers facing them. 
They are printed in colors, the covers being 
hand-painted and embossed. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LIMITED, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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tinian’s time. The Turkish rule of the city has been chiefly 
marked by deeds of violence, and by fierce war, and the city 
itself abandoned largely to luxury, has relapsed, in later years, 
into a state of inward decay. The story of the rise and fall of 
Constantinople is not yet finished, but it seems to be in its final 
chapters. 

The present city is a city largely of shadows and of faded 
glories, though imposing buildings remain to tell of its one-time 
greatness. So long as the Ottoman government continues, there 
will be kept up more or less of that Oriental display, which has 
decided attractions for most visitors; but to those who are familiar 
with the history of Constantinople, this is not what interests 
most. The portion of Professor Grosvetior’s work which relates 
to the Constantinople of to-day is delightfully entertaining and full 
of information, and being up to date, the book, as a whole, is a his- 
tory that, in its way, is of decided importance, and is not, we 
believe, duplicated in present literature. 


JUDE, THE OBSCURE. By Thomas Hardy. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 


One wonders, after reading Mr. Hardy’s novel, which origi- 
nally appeared in Harper's Magazine under the title of Hearts 
Insurgent, just what his real purpose was in writing such a book. 
It is needful to premise further comment with the explanation 
that the story reeks with a viciousness, for which we are unable 
to find any adequate excuse. If Mr. Hardy were unknown, if he 
were devoid of talent, except that which finds its only successful 
employment in dishing up filth ; if he imagined or actually found 
himself compelled by force of circumstances to resort to catering 
to depraved tastes, reason for writing a book like that in hand 
would be apparent. But he has none of these facts to serve as 
palliations for his offense, for offense it certainly is, deliberately 
to prostitute undoubted power of invention and expression in an 
alleged attempt to picture scenes which have no attraction, except 
for those who like to wallow in filth. 

There is nothing to be accomplished by giving the plot of 
Jude, the Obscure, or by quoting from the indecencies it contains. 
It is enough to say that it puts Mr. Hardy before the literary 
world in a new light. It remains to be seen whether future work 
from his pen will show that he has decided to pander to depravity 
for dollars, or to assume the position which some of his contempo- 
raries have taken and declare himself a follower of the school of 
French writers, of which Zola is the head and front. 


TPES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


American life, undoubtedly, affords types of which study may 
be made, if not always with large profit, at least with a share of 
entertainment. Mr. Bradford has not selected, as he states in his 
preface, the most conspicuous of these types, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the philanthropist. Moreover, any expectations 
raised by the title of the book, that we are to be presented with 
pictures of concerte beings are doomed to disappointment. The 
author indulges in philosophical reflections upon the nature of the 
qualities which distinguish the types which he has chosen; but the 
bold drawing in outline of the types themselves, which, to the aver- 
age reader, is of special interest, is not attempted. Furthermore, 
of the traits and outward signs, by which the American, or 
Pessimist Idealist, etc., is marked out from the representatives 
of the same types of other nationalities, there is much less said 
than might be looked for. 

Mr. Bradford has contented himself with such study of a few 
phases of life generally as have come to his attention, with more 
specific mention of the types in question as they occur in this 
country. His idol seems to be Emerson, of whom he says in his 
essay on the Idealist, after speaking of Garrison, Phillips, Sum- 
ner, Alcott, and Margaret Fuller, ‘‘Lastly, rising with his whole 
figure above these, who are daily grouped about the pedestal upon 
which he stands, comes the representative American Idealist—one 
might almost say the representative idealist of all times and 
nations ; the man who came nearest to uniting the high enthusi- 
asm of the saint with the calm vision of the seer, who, touched 
with a holy fire the speculations of Plato and Hegel, who blended 
the philosophy of Germany with the mysticism of Asia, the man 
who, for the first time in nineteen centuries, owned the all-import- 
ance of religion, and yet looked forward and not back—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

No quarrel can be had with Mr. Bradford for the lack of 
more definite conclusions in his little volume, for he modestly 
disclaims any effort in such a direction, and it is fair to add that 
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in so far as he has sought to suggest and stimulate thought by 
his essays, his work is not lacking in interest. 


THE SorRROwS oF SATAN. By Marie Correlli. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. ; 
Barabbas prepared us for great things from Miss Corelli, 
which are hardly realized in the present novel. From one who 
had not given such convincing evidence of a rare power of des- 
cription and dramatic conception, Zhe Sorrows of Satan might be 
greeted as promising more than is the case as matters stand. But 
judging the book by itself it must be said that it is a strong, inter- 
esting story, surprising us by its unusual character, and holding 
attention by the picturesqueness of its setting and the vividness 
of its telling. Miss Corelli has tried what is a dangerous experi- 
ment. She has entered the domain of the supernatural. Sym- 
bolism is what she aims at, and symbolism, of course, has its 
value. Yet the strain upon the reader’s credulity must not be 
too heavy, else the effort of the writer fails entirely. Miss Corelli 
plainly did not intend her story to be taken as a mere fantastical, 
highly-colored romance. So much is evident at first sight from 
the way in which she handles subjects which are engaging more 
or less of present attention. But even if the book be read with 
no appreciation of the meaning often underlying the author's 
words, it will interest powerfully. We cannot but regret that it 
falls short of the standard set byBarabdas, yet on that account it 
cannot be criticized, and we suspect that in publishing it Miss 
Corelli experiences a satisfaction keener than that which possessed 
her when Baradbas first saw light in printed form. 


Tur AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It seems that Mr. Meredith’s novel received hearty com- 
mendation in England, though somewhat less warm than that 
which greeted the book from his pen immediately preceding it, 
and, of course, his name insured for 7he Amazing Marriage gen- 
eral attention from the readers of fiction. For ourselves we find 
none of that immense attraction in the present novel which made 
Lord Ormond and His Aminta a volume hard to lay aside till the 
last page was read. ‘The length of Mr. Meredith’s sentences, too, 
make reading his story a wearisome task, and when we have at 
length waded through parenthesis and interjectory remarks we 
are so tired that our interest lags, and the book bores us. It may 
be heresy to speak thus of a writer who has reached Mr. Mere- 
dith’s pinnacle of greatness, yet truth compels the statement that 
The Amazing Marriage, to our mind, is a distinctly unentertain- 
ing performance. 
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NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


E sent to her, the credulous lover, 
A worn horseshoe and a four-leaved clover. 
‘To bring thee good luck,’’ he said. 


Though she had never trusted signs before, 
Yet the horseshoe was hung above the door— 
And the lover came that day. 


Though she thought it a foolish — to do, 
Yet she ‘‘wished”’ the clover in her shoe— 
And the wish came true that day. 


There happened a practical proof of this— 
He had said if you sneezed it meant a kiss, 
And she sneezed that very day. 
Fk 
Bigley—Are you a married man? 
Ashley—No, thank fortune. 
‘‘Why thank fortune ?”’ 
“I’m a widower.”’ 
Ry 
Papa (reading)—The naturalist, who had slipped over the 
edge of the precipice, gathered momentum as he fell. 
Little Dot—Mercy! Does that mean he kept on picking 
flowers even when he knew he was going to be killed ? 


FH 


Mr. Newlywed—What makes you smile so cynically this 
evening? 

Mrs. Newlywed—I was just thinking how you used to hold 
my hand by the hour before we were married. How stupid you 
were ! 

Mr. Newlywed—Stupid ! Not much! I held your dear little 
lily white paw to keep you from pounding the piano. 


Ry 


A professor calculates that the earth is shrinking about two 
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inches a year. ‘That accounts for the nervous anxiety manifested 
by some people to possess it while it is of some size. 
KK 
* 

Mr. Beazeley was running the machine merrily to and fro, 
with a strained look and large, moist drops upon his countenance, 
a happy light glinting from his eyes as he noted each added 
swath of neat, closely cropping grass. Then a stout twig inter- 
cepted the whizzing knives, and Mr. Beazeley doubled over the 
handle with a remark that the neighbors looked out of their win- 
dows to hear repeated. 

‘‘ Gash bing the flambasted thing !’’ he continued, putting 
both hands about himself and vainly striving to straighten out. 
‘« Rvery time I run a lawn mower I swow I won’t run it any 
mower—’’ 


He paused and looked reflectively into the heavens. 
‘«B’George, that wasn’t so bad, either,’’ he said, running 
into the house to tell his wife. 
Kk 


In a Midland town the other evening, during the late hours 
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old-fashioned honest principle and adherence p 2 
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of polling, several itinerant merchants traversed the town with 
barrows, selling ‘‘ Election eggs, three a penny. Notice—Not 
sold for human food.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
FF 

Minnie—‘‘I do think Chollie’s little moustache is just 
heavenly.’’ 

Mamie—‘‘ And Chollie himself thinks that it makes him look 
real devilish !’’ 


ak ok 


‘*Madam, would you kindly subscribe something for the 
missions in Africa? ‘The money will be used for the conversion 
of heathen children.’’ 

‘* Very well; you may have a few children converted and 
send the bill to me.’’ 

Ky 

An experienced matron says: ‘‘A man will eat soggy biscuit 
twice a week without complaint when his girl invites him out to 
tea. But after the girl becomes his wife, if there is the faintest 
indication of a touch of saleratus in them the neighbors will think 
there is a district school out for arecess by the racket he makes.’’ 

“Kok 

When she talked she talked, and when she talked, nobody 
else talked much—at least not in that immediate vicinity. Nor 
was her husband entirely oblivious of the fact. 

‘* Your wife,’’ remarked a friend to him one day, ‘‘hasa 
remarkable command of language.’’ 

‘‘Well, yes,’’ he replied thoughtfully, ‘‘I presume she has ; 
but there are times when I almost think it has command of her.’’ 
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